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Watchword for potato growers 
spray !—Passing Show. 





: Let us 


“Eat Less Bread” is the way the posters 
have it, but “Eatless Bread’ would not be 
inaccurate.—London Opinion. 


If any good is to come of the convention, 
both parties must halve their difficulties. In 
fact, Ireland must drop her Ire.—London 
Opinion. 


“Why do you object to your son’s .smok- 
ing?” 

“Because he 
Lamb. 


smokes my cigars.””—The 


Cohen—Hands up. or I'll shoodt! 
Quick-witted Burglar—Fifty dollars for 


gun! ‘ 
Uffitiency. 


Cohen—Sold ! 

Quite good results in the sterilization of 
polluted drinking water have been obtained 
by the use of sulphoridichloraminobenzoic. 
—Chemical Journal. 


de 


“What is it, do you suppose, that keeps 
the moon from falling?” asked Georgine. 

“T think it must be the beams,” replied 
George softly. —Burr. 


First Mosquito Fleet Seaman—What’s 
that wriggling object off there near the 
horizon? 

Second Ditto—Guess it must be a nerv- 
ous wreck.— Widow. 


“Who are our rear guard?’ asked the 
commanding general as the retreat was as- 
suming the proportions of a rout. 

“Those who have the worst horses, sir,” 
replied the aid without the slightest hesita- 
tion —The Lamb. 


The One—They’ve took Mrs. 
’usband for the army 

The Other— ‘Took ‘im? Why, ’e’s got one 
leg shorter than the other. 

The One—So ’e ’as; but that don’t mat- 
ter. yer see, because the ground’s so uneven 
in France.—Tatler. 


Green's 


Here is an examination on Child Lore de- 
vised by a librarian in Chicago. Can you 
pass it? 

1. For what person or persons was the 
wool of the black sheep destined? 

2. Describe maneuvers of the French 
army as recorded by Madame Goose and 
give number of men in the French army. 

3. Give short biographical sketch of 
Solomon Grundy and mention seven im- 
portant events in his life. 

4. What was the net results of the ef- 
forts of the royal forces (both infantry 
and cavalry) to restore Humpty Dumpty 
to his former estate? Do you see in this 
any lessons as to the failure of a militaris- 
tie system ? 

5. Describe the codperative expedition 
of Jack and Jill and the ensuing catas- 
trophe. From the point of view of eman- 
cipated womanhood ought Jill to have pre- 
ceded Jack down the hill? 


An English militant crusader strolled 
into a barn where a young man was milk- 
ing a cow. With a snort, she asked, “How 
is it that you are not at the front, young 
man? 

“‘Because, ma’am,” answered the milker, 
“there ain’t no milk at that end.’”—Atlanta 
Journal. 


Many amusing incidents occurred to re- 
lieve the monotony of the tedious task of 
sorting the New York State census blanks. 
One which occasioned much amusement 
was a blank bearing the following ques- 
tions and answers: 

Q. In what business are you engaged? 
A. Barber shop. 

Q. What work do you do? A. Shave and 
cut hair. 

Q. In what capacity or position? A. 
Standing up.—Westchester County Com- 
mission of General Safety Record. 


At the farmers’ conference in the country 
store the talk drifted to the work done by 
the various wives of the committee present. 

“Wal,” contributed Uncle Ez, “my wife 
is one in a million. She gets up in the 
mornin’, milks seventeen cows, gets break- 
fast for ten hard-working men before six 
o’clock, by heck.” 

“She must be a very robust woman,” vol- 
unteered the commercial traveler who hap- 
pened to be present. 

“No, stranger, she ain’t whot you'd call 
so strong; she’s more pale and delicate like. 
Gosh ;” with a burst of enthusiasm, “if 
that woman was only strong, I don’t know 
the work she couldn’t do!”’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 





THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department of 
Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 





( ‘HOOL HOU SE kitchens where can- 
S ning can be rightly learned and 

efficiently done are helping Washing- 
ton, D. C., to use its surplus of foodstuffs 
in the best possible way and are bringing 
to hundreds of women an opportunity to 
add wisely and economically to the food re- 
sources of their own households. Instruc- 
tion in up-to-date methods, criticism of 
home-canned goods, and supervision in the 
work done at the school itself are all pro- 
vided by skilled teachers. The finished prod- 
ucts, of course, go into the pantries of the 
women who participate in the work. 

The equipment provided by one public- 
spirited woman, who fitted up such a school 
kitchen at her own expense, cost $82 and 
consisted of the following articles: five blue 
and white enameled dishpans, about . 22 
inches in diameter; three 18-inch sauce- 
pans, blue and white enamel; two 12-inch 
saucepans, blue and white enamel; two 
quart measuring cups; twelve paring 
knives; two teakettles; twelve yard-square 
pieces of cheesecloth; twelve towels; six 
two-burner gas stoves ; one vegetable slicer ; 
one steam canner. Such an outfit could 
easily be obtained by the women of any 
neighborhood, and their codperative efforts, 
with or without a paid instructor, would 
have a direct bearing on the food problem 
of the United States. 

For full information about recent im- 
provements in canning and drying proc- 
esses, consult these bulletins, to be had on 
application to the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agriculture: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 839, “Home Canning 
by the One-Period Cold-Pack Method” 
(designed for use in the North). 

Farmers’ Bulletin 853, “Home Canning 
of Fruits and Vegetables” (designed for 
use in the South). 

Farmers’ Bulletin 841, “Drying Fruits 
anc Vegetables in the Home.” 
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GERMAN BLUNDERS 


UST now we are being fed up with British blunders. 
Every Englishman who comes over says: “We did 
this at first. Don’t make our mistake.’”’ The recent 
report of the committee investigating the Bagdad 

expedition shows such scandalous mismanagement and in- 
competence in command as to make Mesopotamia a cursed, 
instead of a blessed, word to English ears. The report of 
the Gallipoli fiasco last year was also enough to discourage 
any people—except the British. It is enough to alienate any 
allies—except ourselves. We better than any other people 
ought to understand and allow for it, for we have the same 
habit of washing our dirty linen in public. It is the custom 
of democracy. That monarchies like Germany do not make 
the same disagreeable display does not mean that they have 
no dirty linen. It means rather that they never wash it. 
But because there is no such sharp criticism and frank ex- 
posure in Germany there has grown up a superstition of 
German efficiency and inerrancy that needs to be demol- 
ished. To overrate an enemy is about as dangerous as to 
underrate him. 

Most of Germany’s blunders will not be disclosed till after 
the war, many of them not until the secret archives and 
the memoirs of the chief actors come to light after most 
of us are dead. But some of her blunders are so glaring 
that we can see them even thru the battlesmoke. 

First among them—the biggest blunder that any nation 
ever committed—was precipitating the Great War. The 
defenders of Germany urge that she was not solely or chiefly 
to blame, but no one questions that she could have pre- 
vented or at least postponed the war if she-had not wanted 
it, that she could have called off Austria and made terms 
with England if she had wanted to. No one questions now 
that it would have been to her advantage if she had made 
any sacrifice to maintain peace. No victory could now com- 
pensate her for the losses she has already sustained. Ger- 
many had everything to lose and little possibly to gain by 
war. She was prosperous and outstripping her trade rivals. 
Her last bone of contention with England—the Bagdad rail- 
road—had been removed by an agreement that gave her ail 
she had a right to ask. 

But the German generals who had devoted their lives to 
the study of the problem miscalculated the chances, over- 
estimated their power, underestimated the resistance, mis- 
understood the temper of their opponents for all their 
elaborate spy system. In carrying out the plan they made 
egregious errors. They ran short of shells in the first few 
weeks. They lost days in Belgium for which the stubborn- 
ness of Liége cannot account. It was a psychological mis- 
take to burn the library of Louvain and shell the cathedral 
of Rheims, and shoot Edith Cavell. 

In fact the German armies took the wrong road at the 
start. Going thru Belgium was not the easiest way. We 
have Premier Lloyd George’s authority for saying that Eng- 


land would not have gone in if Belgium had not been in- 
vaded. If the 42-centimeter howitzers had been at first 
trained on Verdun instead of on Liége, its forts might have 
crumbled as quickly. 

Then there was the conspicuous blunder, not yet explained, 
of the delay of the Crown Prince to bring his army into its 
appointed place in the line converging upon Paris. This 
compelled General von Kluck to swing his army to the left 
to cover the gap instead of heading toward Paris, and gave 
Joffre his chance to strike at the weak point on the Marne, 
September 5. Of all the commanders of the eight German 
armies that invaded France, none remains in power except 
the Crown Princes, who are irremovable no matter what 
mistakes they make. Of the names that figured in the Ger- 
man despatches in 1914, scarce one now appears except 
Hindenburg. We know why the British removed Sir John 
French and the French removed Nivelle, but we can only 
surmize why neither Moltke nor his successor, Falkenhayn, 
is Chief of the German General Staff. 

Before the battle of the Marne, or even after it, the 
Germans might easily have reached the English Channel 
at Calais, which they have since vainly sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of men to reach. At the siege of Antwerp they 
carelessly left an exit between Ghent and the coast thru 
which the Belgian and British forecs made their escape. 
Their persistence in the attack at Verdun was a frightfully 
expensive mistake. The confidence that the Germans placed 
in the Zeppelins has proved to be altogether unwarranted. 
The careful ¢alculation of the calories needed by the Ger- 
man people and the complicated system of distribution 
turned out to be wrong, and Batocki, the renowned food 
dictator, vanished from sight. In some places there was 
plenty, in others famine. Last year a quarter of the potato 
crop rotted in the ground and trainloads of fruit spoiled. 

These are a few conspicuous instances of German mis- 
management. The list could be indefinitely extended, for 
anybody can point out mistakes after they have been com- 
mitted. Anybody can backsee what Napoleon or Grant could 
not foresee. Our object is not to prove the Germans ineffi- 
cient, because they obviously are not. It is because they show 
such disconcerting efficiency that we have occasionally to 
remind ourselves that they are after all mere human beings 
in spite of their inhuman behavior. We are not fighting jinns 
or giants. We should not believe what the Germans say of 
themselves any more than we should believe what the Brit- 
ish say of themselves. That is where the Germans made 
their mistake, in believing the British when they said, by 
the mouths of Kipling, Wells and the like, that England was 
suffering from fatty degeneration of the heart and capable 
of nothing but muddling. If it comes to a comparison of 
courage—has Germany the courage to publish in the midst 
of war any confession of faults like the Gallipoli and 
Mesopotamian reports? 
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To point the pencil of criticism 
at the Capitol is a favorite oc- 
cupation of American cartoon- 
ists—for one thing, of course, 
it’s a necessary phase of popu- 
lar government, and for an- 
other, there never seems to be 
any lack of material for the 
cartoonists to draw from. Just 
for fun, and likewise for in- 
formation, we publish on this 
page one cartoon first pub- 
lished nearly fifty years ago. 
Can you tell it from the ones 
that illustrate the happenings, 
or lack of happenings, of the 
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last ten days? At any rate, “The 
Lightning Speed of Congress” 
drawn by Thomas Nast for 
“Harper’s Weekly” when the 
Forty-fifth Congress was “de- 
liberating” seems to fit the pres- 
ent situation exceedingly well; 
even in these days of motor ef- 
ficiency Uncle Sam is sometimes 


forced to ride the snail. The two f 


cartoons at the top of the page 


emphasize a couple of weak} 


spots in national management. 
Nelson Harding of the Brook- 
lyn “Eagle” presents an effec- 
tive illustration of the spy prob- 


lem in “The Closed Door” (at }X 


the left). A question of even 
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more concern to Mr. Everyman 
is that of the Food Control Bill; 
Rehse of the New York“ World” 
reproves our “Overloading 
the Trailer!” In the lower left 
corner of this page W. A. Rog- 
ers of the New York “Herald” 
shows “The Shadow of Sloth’ 
lifting from the Capitol. Ding’s 
drawing for the New York 
“Tribune” of the tangle in na- 
tional affairs while Congress, 
“The Oblivious Mechanician,” 
stops to fix a rattle in the en- 
gine, strikes the keynote of a 
democracy’s difficulties in war 
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THAT “‘RICH MAN’S WAR” 


$6 HIS is a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight” is 
| the stock phrase of the anti-war agitator and few 
people have taken the trouble to investigate its 
fallacy. But a moment’s reflection should convince anyone 
capable of thought that a war fought by means of com- 
pulsory military service is not only the poor man’s fight. 
In fact, the proportion of poor men who will be exempted 
by the selective draft is very much greater than that of 
the rich. The average son of Croesus, aged twenty-two, is 
at college or doing nothing in particular or learning the 
ropes in a business office. The average poor boy at that 
age is hard at work on the farm or in the factory and 
stands a good chance of being exempted. The average 
wealthy married man has a wife with an independent 
income. The average poor man of family has dependents 
who must look to him for support. He, too, may be ex- 
empted. The average well-to-do man is physically fit be- 
cause of his outdoor sports and hobbies, he stands less 
chance of exemption than the ten-dollar-a-week clerk or 
the factory operative who tends a machine indoors the 
whole day long. 

How about the first clause of the phrase. In what sense 
is this a rich man’s war? For every wealthy man whom war 
makes wealthier it ruins ten. This war is.a conflict between 
the political system known as democracy and that which 
rests on hereditary caste, deciding which of the two shall 
dominate continental Europe to begin with, and afterward 
the world. Who has the more at stake? The rich man in a 
feudalistic system can purchase honors and dignities; if he 
finds political conditions oppressive he can buy his way 
into the ruling class or spend his life in travel. His chief 
interest in free government is altruistic. It is the poor man 
who would be helpless in the grip of Kaiserism. It would 
not be wholly accurate, but it would be much closer to the 
truth, to say that “This is a poor man’s war and a rich 
man’s fight.” 





os 


INDEMNITIES AND ANNEXATION 


F the war is to be concluded on the basis of “no indemni- 
| ties or annexations” we trust that Germany will not 
only restore the annexations she has made during the 
war but also the indemnities she has already exacted. While 
in occupation of Polish, Russian, French, Belgian, Ruma- 
nian and Serb territories the German military governors 
levied huge fines on the civil population, removed machinery 
to Germany, confiscated or destroyed private property and 
compelled unremunerated labor. If there are to be “no in- 
demnities” these war indemnities cannot in consistency be 
retained. 


A WARLORD’S CHUMS 


66 ELL me whom you go with and I will tell you what 

you are.” If there is any lingering doubt in the mind 

of any one that a German victory would be a menace 

to the world it is sufficient to study the elements in each na- 

tion which are consciously or unconsciously working in the 

German interest. We do not refer to Germany’s formal allies, 

altho the Turkish alliance alone would discredit any cause, 

but to the Kaiser’s partizans in the Allied or in the neutral 
countries. 

In Russia who is for war with Germany? The ablest and 
most honest moderates, such as Milukoff and the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. The ablest and most honest radicals, such 
as War Minister Kerensky and the rest of the existing Gov- 
ernment. Who is for peace with Germany? The reactionary 
bureaucrats of the old monarchy who repeatedly endeavored 
to betray the Russian cause to the enemy until the revolu- 
tion put a stop to their unpatriotic intrigues. The anarchists 





who are trying to disrupt the republic and enthrone mob 
law. Those who gave Russia the worst government in the 
world are hand in glove with those who wish Russia to 
have no government at all, when it comes to questions of 
foreign policy. 

In Spain who is pro-Ally? The young King and the Lib- 
erals. Who is pro-German? The court circle, which boasts 
of being more royalist than the King and presents an un- 
yielding front to every movement for reform. In Greece? 
A statesman like Venizelos favors the Allies and an incom- 
petent autocrat like the ex-King Constantine the Germans. 
In China? Germany backs a conspiracy to restore the 
Manchu dynasty. In Ireland? The constructive statesmen 
of the Nationalist party support the war. The Sinn Fein, 
futile and impractical dreamers allied with dynamite plot- 
ters, are for the Germans. What type of man did Germany 
select as a friend in Latin America? Huerta! 

In our own country what is the record, apart from this 
war, of the majority of congressmen who attack the Allies 
or defend the Germans? Read their speeches in the Con- 
gressional Record. See how much of sound logic, good feel- 
ing or broad sympathy with human progress they contain! 
Try and verify some of the “facts” they allege. Look over 
the pro-German newspapers and magazines, or thos2 that 
were so before we entered the war. How many of them 
represent the best of American journalism? How do the 
radicals of the nation line up? For America, such Socialists 
as Charles Edward Russell, William English Walling, 
Phelps Stokes, John Spargo, W. J. Ghent, Congressman 
Lunn; the remnant of the Progressives, and the Wilson 
Democrats. For disloyalty, the I. W. W., Alexander Berk- 
man and Emma Goldman! One might pity the Kaiser for 
the friends and allies which he has been forced to cultivate, 
for even he cannot be proud of them. 








HINDENBURG VERSUS HOOVER 


HE various phases of the great world war and even its 
spirit and genius have from time to time been suc- 
cinctly exprest by contrasting some of its striking 
events, personalities and characteristic types of thought 
among the peoples engaged. Germany backed Austria in 
what she claimed to be a struggle for Order as opposed to 
Anarchy. A favorite antithesis was voiced in the cry of 
Pan-Slavism versus Pan-Germanism. In the early stages of 
the conflict men spoke of Von Kluck versus Joffre. Later 
they pitted Kitchener against the Kaiser. More recently the 
allied nations have rallied to the slogan of Autocracy versus 
Popular Government. 

The conflicting forces, methods and hopes of both sider 
may now be symbolized in two’ names which call to mind 
dominating personalities and designate characteristic poli- 
cies and urgent problems of the war. Particularly from the 
standpoint of America and free democracy the struggle has 
become a contest between Hindenburg and Hoover, and what 
they respectively represent. Germany recognizes the fact 
that her cause is lost unless the frightfulness and destruc- 
tive power of her great war chief, backed by the organizing 
ability of his subordinates, are able to thwart in the near 
future the growing, consolidating might of her opponents. 
On the other hand, the Allies are pinning their faith to the 
creating and conserving administration of food supply until 
their superiority in men and munitions shall accomplish 
the desired end. 

The whole question now resolves itself into this: Will 
the destructive power of Hindenburg applied thru sub- 
marine and airship deplete the moral and material strength 
of Germany’s opponents before her armies are driven back 
upon German soil? Or will the succor of Hoover sustain the 
allied forces until their victory is won? It is a conflict of 
destruction against conservation. The issue depends upon 
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the ability of the world to conserve its resources in the 
presence of the Central Powers running wild in the work of 
destruction. Can the allied nations hold out until the Ger- 
man Government is beaten or the German people starvcd 
into revolt? 

It is thus apparent that every one may have a part in 
deciding the war issue. Some may help in battering down 
the military defenses of the Kaiser, others in creating and 
facilitating the transport of military supplies, and all the 
rest in saving food and stimulating its production. Every 
“wheatless” or “meatless” meal adds to the strength of 
Hoover in this mighty world conflict. Every useless luxury 
in eating gives Hindenburg a better chance of winning the 
fight for frightfulness and destruction. He who adds by’ his 
own toil a bushel of potatoes to the world’s food supply has 
aimed a blow at the German military idol. The housekeeper 
who wastes or destroys, the speculator who disturbs the 
markets, and the workman who hinders production or easy 
distribution are all traitors to the cause of Hoover. All 
must help one side or the other. Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve: Hindenburg or Hoover. 








SHARE IT WITH THE BOY IN THE 
TRENCHES 


ENERAL PERSHING has asked the people at home 
& for reading matter for his men. He also respectfully 

but firmly reminds them that soldiers are quite as 
intelligent as civilians and that the man in France or on 
the high seas is no more interested in the 1897 files of 
The School Girl’s Friend, than he was before he enlisted. 
What the soldier wants is current magazines just as soon 
after they are published as possible. With two simple mo- 
tions you can give him what he wants. First, stick a one- 
cent stamp over the notice in the upper right-hand corner 
of the cover of this copy of The Independent—~you wi!l 
find the color scheme particularly cheerful; second, as soon 
as you’ve read it yourself, hand the copy to any postal 
employee. Repeat the process every week. The Post Office 
Department has agreed to see that all magazines bearing 
that notice and a stamp are placed in the hands of our 
soldiers and sailors at the front. There is a pleasant, mildly 
romantic mystery about the transaction. It is also pleasant 
to find anything which is at once so easy and so worth 
while. The one-cent stamp in the corner of your magazine 
should become a national habit. 








ARE YOU A COLLOID ? 


HEMISTS tell us that there are two kinds of sub- 
C stances. The crystalloid type makes a solution easy to 
filter and handle, and separates out of the solution as 
definite, solid crystals. The colloidal type cannot make up 
its mind whether to dissolve or precipitate, but sticks around 
the filter paper as a gummy, gelatinous mass. We all know 
people whose minds work in each of these two ways. 

The crystalloid is a dogmatist. His opinions are clear, 
sharp and unmistakable. He excels in definitions and re- 
joices in creeds. He can tell why he believes in sublapsarian- 
ism or the single tax or some particular kind of propor- 
tional representation and in just which respects he differs 
from the heresies of the gild Socialists or the Old Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists. In the Middle 
Ages, when crystalloid minds were thought to be the only 
kind worth calling minds at all, he could give an absolutcly 
water-tight proof of his contentions on such subjects as 
“When Balaam’s Ass Spoke Was There a Change in Its 
Vocal Organs?” or the equally lucid question “If a Man 
Were Converted in the Middle of a Desert Could He Be 
Validly Baptized in Sand Instead of Water?” 

But the extremer sort of crystalloids are scarce today. 
The colloid has come into his own. He rejoices as much in 








vagueness and ambiguity as the crystalloid rejoiced in 
dogma and definition. You may recognize his species by his . 
favorite phrases, each one a cover for an evasion of 
thought: 

“T have a religious faith but not a creed.” 

“While recognizing Society we must not forget the In- 
dividual.” 

“My views on the subject of free speech are simple. There 
should be Liberty but not License.” 

“I care nothing for mere forms of government. We should 
have a True Democracy which should at the same time be 
an Aristocracy in its Highest Sense.” 

“Of course we may be right in fighting Germany. But at 
the same time it seems to me that there ought to be a 
Higher Way.” 

The way in which the colloid handles religion is one of his 
greatest triumphs. He never ventures on anything so crude 
as denial, he will admit that miracles “are true in a sense” 
and that “there is something in” Mormonism or Christian 
Science, but neither will he affirm. It may be true as he says 
that “all religions are alike at bottom,” but if you ask him 
to tell what the common element is it becomes apparent 
that he has never sounded deep enough to reach bottom him- 
self and simply takes for granted that it is there. One young 
clergyman of this sort is said to have exhorted his congre- 
gation: “You must repent, as it were, and believe, more or 
less, or be damned—to a certain extent!” 

Perhaps the time has come for a little revival of lucid 
thinking. Perhaps what our creeds require is restatement 
rather than watering down. Perhaps the chief cause of 
human misunderstanding is not that people have differcnt 
views and insist too much upon them but that they will not 
think out their ideas and find exactly what they mean and 
whether it is really a thought or only a misleading phrase 
which divides one sect or party from another. On the whole 
the modern reaction against making the pulpit a mere fenc- 
ing ground for logicians was a good thing, but a pastor 
should sometimes feed his sheep on solid, “chunky” truth. 
The sheep get tired of having nothing to eat but the pleas- 
ant, flower-scented breezes of the summer morn. 








THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HE countryside is the secret of efficiency for. millions 

of Americans. That is why summer vacations and 

suburbs were invented. To be sure, the man who first 

moved his house out into the edge of the open country and 

went back and forth every day to his work in the city did 

not call it efficiency; but he was seeking the best, happiest 

and most comfortable way of life for himself and his family 
—and if that is not efficiency what shall we call it? 

So today the commuter, wasteful tho he may seem to his 
city colleague who spares himself the hour or two of daily 
travel, is after all acting in exact accord with sound prin- 
ciples of personal efficiency. No time is wasted which buys 
temporary release and eventual reconstruction for fatigued 
bodies and minds. 

As a matter of fact there are so many interests in the 
life of the normal man or woman which can never be satis- 
factorily developed except on the countryside, that The In- 
dependent, in devoting a special section every month to the 
problems of life in the great zone between the city and the 
farm, and to the house and its furnishings, the garden and 
garage, both in the city and on the farm, is only rounding 
out its own program of greater growth for individuals and 
communities and plain folks. 

To the readers of The Countryside who join this week 
The Independent family, we are glad to say that the special 
kind of service for which they have learned to look in their 
own magazine will not only be continued thru the new chan- 
nel, but will be strengthened and broadened by its contact 
with the broader work of The Independent. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














Germany has resumed its 
air raids on the French 
capital. Since the visit of 
a hostile Zeppelin in January of last 
year Paris has been free from aerial 
attack, altho. during those months Lon- 
don was frequently raided. On the 
night of July 27 several German aero- 
planes dropt bombs-on railway stations 
and military establishments of Paris. 
The French report does not admit 
either material damage or casualties. 
The following night the raiders had 
better luck. Four bombs struck a Red 
Cross hospital, killed four of the hos- 
pital staff and wounded some of the 
patients. It is thought that these raids 
were only “feelers” to test the practi- 
cability of later attacks on a much 
larger scale. 

On the morning of July 22, a large 
flock of German aeroplanes visited 
England but did not venture as far as 
London. Eleven persons were kil!ed 
near the coast and a larger number 
injured, but the anti-aircraft service 
drove the raiders away with effective 
artillery fire which brought down one 
plane over the Channel. British aero- 
planes chased the hostile squadron but 
failed to overtake it. The noteworthy 
feature of the recent bombardments 
of French and English cities is that 
the Zeppelin seems to have been wholly 
abandoned in favor of the aeroplane, 
which the Germans have come to re- 
gard, with the rest of the world, as a 
more effective weapon for bombing. 


Air Rajds 
on Paris 
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Kerensky appeals to Rus- | 
army for support. Russians | 


| British ships sunk in past week. 
| July 24—Germans drive Russiatis 
| beyond the Sereth. Canadian House | 
of Commons passes conscription bill. | 
July 25—Russians lose Stanislau. | 
Heavy cannon duel in Flanders. 
July 26—British House of Commons | 
votes down peace resolution. Battle | 
on Craonne Plateau. 
July 27—Russians begin to retire from 
Czernowitz. Rumanians make gain. 
Entente Allies announce evacuation | 
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July 29—Chancellor Michaelis 
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euses France of planning conquests | 


in Germany. Russians retire beyond 
Galician border. | 














The attempt on 
the part of the 
German Reichs- 
tag to wrest peace and democracy 
from the reluctant rulers of the nation 
seems to have died away to mere 
grumbling, tho doubtless it was pro- 
phetic of more serious crises in the 
future. The new Chancellor, Georg 
Michaelis, has skilfully avoided com- 
mitting himself to the Reichstag poticy 
of “peace without annexations or in- 
demnities” while at the same time ap- 


The German 
Revolution Postponed 





pear:ng sufficiently sympathetic to get 
the necessary war credits voted. The 
spokesmen of the Entente Allies are 
unanimous in interpreting his speech 
on the war aims of Germany as a sign 
that the imperialists and Pan-Germans 
are in full control of the situation, 
but the Germans themselves seem di- 
vided in their interpretations. Several 
radical newspapers express their anger 
and disappointment with astonishing 
frankness, but the majority Socialists 
in the Reichstag were so pleased by 
the Chancellor’s conciliatory tone that 
they supported the vote for war credits. 

Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
Socialist majority, has exprest the will- 
ingness of his party to share the re- 
sponsibilities of government if a par- 
liamentary system of government for 
the Empire were adopted. The new 
Chancellor has not the slightest idea 
of introducing the idea of parliamen- 
tary responsibility into his government, 
but as a partial concession the Kaiser 
invited the leaders of all the principal 
parties of the Reichstag to a personal 
conference at the residence of Dr. 
Helfferich, Secretary of the Interior. 


In striking contrast to 
the sweeping advance 
and subsequent rapid 
retreat of the Russians is the absence 
of important gains for any belligerent 
on the western front. The British have 
been content for several weeks past to 
hold their positions, but they have now 
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in Flanders 
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THE SINKING OF A TRANSPORT 
This British ship, torpedoed in the Mediterranean, was run on the rocks in an effort to beach her. The photograph shows the crew and soldiers 
sliding down the life ropes and in the water. Nearly all on board were saved 
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developed an artillery fire so intense 
and continuous that it probably fore- 
shadows some new attack. The German 
cannon are replying as best they can 
and are sweeping the country far to 
the rear of the opposing trenches in the 
hope of interrupting the arrival of sup- 
plies. The British seem to have achieved, 
however, a definite superiority in artil- 
lery and also in the air. Many aero- 
plane duels in recent days have resulted 
favorably for the Allies. The British 
have also sent out raiding parties to 
make local attacks on the German 
trenches under the cover of night, 
but they have not yet ventured to re- 
sume their general advance. Firing is 
most intense near the Belgian coast, at 
the northernmost extremity of the west- 
ern front, and it is here that the next 
offensive is expected. 

The Germans continue without remis- 
sion to assault the French positions on 
the hights north of Craonne. Hardly a 
day passes without several such at- 
tacks, but every one thus far has 
crumbled to pieces under the fire of the 
French artillery and only a few have 
even reached the first line trenches. 
There seems no military gain to be 
hoped for from these incessant attacks 
which is worth their cost. In the Cham- 
pagne district the Germans are keeping 
up a violent bombardment. Over sixteen 
thousand shells fell in the city of 

‘Rheims during a single fortnight and 
only about five thousand of its inhab- 
itants have ventured to remain out of 
a peace time population of 115,000. 


The German drive 
along both banks of 
the Dniester has con- 
tinued thruout the week with almost 
uninterrupted success. Indeed the Rus- 
sian retirement may not unjustly be 
compared with the great Russian re- 
treat in the early days of the war when 
General Hindenburg conquered Poland, 
occupied Courland and drove the Rus- 
sians almost out of Galicia, with the 
difference that the former disaster was 
due to inferior equipment and incompe- 
tent administration, whereas in the 
present instance the chief difficulty is 
the failure of military discipline. The 
greater part of the Russian army is 
still loyal and stedfast, but a few dis- 
affected regiments have been able to 
throw the whole line into confusion and 
compel the rest to join their retreat. 
In a few days it is possible that for 
the first time since the beginning of the 
Great War the Germans and Austrians 
will have completely reconquered Ga- 
licia and Bukowina. North of the 
Dniester the Russians evacuated Tar- 
nopol, to the south of the river Stanis- 
lau, and finally even Czernowitz, the 
chief city of Bukowina. Worst of all, 
the losses of the Russians on the de- 
fensive probably exceeded those of the 
Germans on the offensive. Loyal regi- 
ments that attempted to make a stand 
were swept away by the German artil- 
lery fire, and regiments that refused to 
fight were cut to pieces as they re- 
treated. The artillery, as the least mo- 
bile branch of the army, suffered most 
severely, and a large proportion of the 
Russian field cannon are now in the 


The Great 
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THE TWO GALICIAN OFFENSIVES 


This map of the July fighting in Galicia shows 

by the dotted area the territory gained by the 

Russians in their advance during the first part 

of the month. The shaded portion shows _ ter- 

ritory taken by the Germans in thcir recent 

counter-attack, still going on in the direction 
indicated by the arrow 


hands of the enemy. Three Czech regi- 
ments that had previously deserted to 
the Russians suffered themselves to be 
killed to the last man rather than sur- 
render and face a court martial for 
treason to the Austrians. 

To relieve the German pressure on 
the Galician army the Russian com- 
manders ordered counter-attacks at 
other parts of the line. But these at- 
tacks were frightfully costly and were 
not always supported as they should 
have been by the soldiers. A statement 
from Petrograd about one of these at- 
tempted offensives shows clearly that 
the demoralization of the army is due 
to sedition rather than cowardice: 
“Southwest of Dvinsk our detachments, 
after strong artillery preparation, oc- 
cupied German positions on both sides 
of the Dvinsk-Vilna Railway. After 
this success entire units, without 
any pressure on the part of the Ger- 
mans, voluntarily returned to their 
original trenches.” Apparently the 
soldiers made their charge and took 
the German trenches as a sort of 
demonstration of what they could do 
if they chose. In a northern sector of 
the battle front a battalion of young 
women volunteers went into action 
and shamed the men by their valor and 
devotion. 

Only at one point did the Russians 


win any success to counterbalance 
their heavy losses. The combined 
Russo-Rumanian army in Moldavia, 


_after months of almost total inactivity, 


has begun a vigorous drive at the 
southern extremity of the eastern 
front. This unexpected attack resulted 
in the capture of several villages, a 
large number of prisoners and a con- 
siderable quantity of artillery and 
munitions of war. 


The kingdom of 
Siam in south- 
eastern Asia, one 


The White Elephant 
Joins the Alliance 


- of the few independent nations in the 


whole continent, has declared war on 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Since 
Siam is tucked into a corner between 
British territory to the west and 
French colonies on the east it could 
hardly strike out an independent path 
in diplomacy or venture to offend its 
powerful neighbors, but the break with 
Germany seems to have come on Siam- 
ese initiative rather than from French 
or British suggestion. The Govern- 
ment has seized nine enemy steamers 
totaling 19,000 tons. The Siamese Gov- 
ernment states that its object is to 
“uphold the sanctity of international 
rights against nations showing con- 
tempt for the principles of humanity 
and respect for small states.” The chief, 
almost the only, military importance of 
Siam’s declaration of war is that it de- 
prives Germany of convenient neutral 
ports and puts a stop to the anti- 
British and anti-French agitation car- 
ried on among the natives by German 
agents. The Allies now control an un- 
broken coastline from the Mediterra- 
nean to China. 

The population of Siam is more than 
eight millions and its area about that 
of Spain. The army and navy are in- 
considerable in size, but are of the 
European type. 


Wer Industries President Wilson 

z has approved the 
Board Organized ¢5+mation of a War 
Industries Board of seven members to 
have supervision of all national pur- 
chases of munitions, foods and army 
or navy supplies of every sort. This 
powerful board will be directly under 
the authority of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Frank A. Scott, pres- 
ent chairman of the general munitions 
board, will assume the chairmanship 
of the new board, and with him will be 
associated Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer 
E. Pierce on behalf of the army, Rear 
Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, represent- 
ing the navy, Robert S. Lovett of the 
Union Pacific, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Robert S. Brookings, and Hugh Frayne 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
This organization does not do away 
with the advisory commission to the 
Council of National Defence, but it re- 
lieves its subsidiary committees of the 
independent responsibility which they 
have enjoyed. It is another step in the 
direction of that administrative cen- 


_tralization which is so necessary in 


war time. Mr. Baruch, Mr. Brookings 
and Mr. Lovett will make foodstuff 
purchases in consultation with Mr. 
Hoover. 
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During the week end- 
ing July 22 twenty- 
four British merchant 
ships were sunk. Only three of these 


The Submarine 
and Its Prey 


were of less than 1600 tons apiece. This - 


is about the average number of large 
ships, and much less than the average 
number of small ships, sunk in each 
week since the end of February. The 
figures for the previous three weeks, 
however, have been so low that the re- 
ported losses indicate an increase of 
submarine activity during the week. 
Fifteen vessels were unsuccessfully at- 
tacked. Not a single French merchant 
vessel was lost during the week. 

There have been a number of recent 
estimates of tonnage lost. The British 
Government does not state the tonnage 
of vessels sunk by submarines, but ap- 
parently the Germans have accounted 
for about a quarter of the British mer- 
chant fleet of over 1600 tons, not reck- 
oning the damage done to neutral ships 
or those in the service of the other Al- 
lies. German estimates put the tonnage 
destroyed in the five months of Febru- 
ary to June inclusive at nearly four 
and a half millions. The average is al- 
most nine hundred thousand tons a 
month, rising to a crest in April with 
over eleven hundred thousand, but show- 
ing a marked decrease thereafter. Lord 
Beresford estimates the destruction of 
British, Allied and neutral shipping 
since January at four million tons, or 
nearly 670,000 a month. Whether the 
British or the German figures be ac- 
cepted, and in the absence of authorita- 
tive official statements the reader is 
free to believe whichever he thinks the 
more probable, the situation is suffi- 
ciently serious. 


Russia has now a master. 
The provisional government 
has made Kerensky not only 
Prime Minister but dictator with vir- 
tually absolute powers so long as. the 
present emergency lasts. Premier Ker- 
ensky has reorganized the cabinet 
which is now chiefly composed of So- 
cialists and other strongly radical ele- 
ments among the revolutionists. The 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council has 
issued a proclamation reciting the dis- 
asters which have befallen the army, 
ascribing them to “those who have 
spread discord in the army and shaken 
its discipline,” pointing out that the 
soldiers who fled were in many cases 
rewarded by being annihilated by the 
enemy’s fire during their retreat, and 
declaring that “if this costly lesson has 
taught you nothing, then there will be 
no salvation for Russia.” This remark- 
able document ends with the following 
appeal: 

Fellow-soldiers: You want a durable 
peace. You want your land, your freedom. 
Then you must know that only by a stub- 
born struggle will you win peace for Russia 
and all nations. Yielding before the troops 
of the German Emperor you lost both your 
land and your freedom. The conquering, 
imperialistic Germans will force you again 
and again to fight for your interests. 

Fellow-soldiers at the front: Let there 
be no traitors or cowards among you. Let 
not one of you retreat a single step before 


the foe. Only one way is open for you—the 
way forward. 


Fellow-soldiers in the rear: Be ready to 
advance to the front for the support of 


Dictator 
Kerensky 





your brothers, abandoned and _ betrayed. 
fleeing from their positions in the regiments. 
Gather all your strength for the struggle 
for a durable peace, for your land and your 
freedom. Without wavering, without fear. 
without disastrous discussions, carry out 
all military commands. At the time of bat- 
tle disobedience and wavering are worse 
than treachery. Your ruin lies in them, the 
ruin of Russia. 

Fellow-soldiers: You are being watched 
by those who work for Russia and by the 
whole world. The ruin of the Russian revo- 
lution spells ruin for all. Summon up all 
your manhood, your perseverance and sense 
of discipline and save the fatherland. 


The provisional gov- 
ernment quickly 
showed that its de- 
mands were meant to be taken literally. 
The anarchistic faction of, Lenine, the 
so-called ‘“Maximalists,” have been 
forced to surrender the strongholds 
which they seized early in the revolu- 
tion and turn them over to the govern- 
ment. Some of these anarchists have 
been arrested on the suspicion, which 
in many cases seems to have been jus- 
tified, that they were traitors in Ger- 
man pay. In several instances the 
crowd put to death suspected traitors 
before the authorities could intervene 
to save them for trial. The death pen- 


The Dictatorship 
in Action 

















Central News 
CASSIDY AND THE KING 

The smallest workman in the British Isles, like- 
wise the proudest !—for John Cassidy was singled 
out for special approval by King George during 
the recent royal inspection of English shipyards. 
“I’m a rivet catcher, Sir,” he said in answer to 
the King’s question, and he cheerily endorsed the 
latter’s suggestion that he was a good one, too 








alty has been restored and effectively 
used against deserters in the army. 
Kerensky declares that sooner than 
permit a collapse of the Russian army 
and the popular government he will 
pursue a policy of “blood and iron.” 
General Korniloff, the hero of the Ga- 
lician campaign, has turned his artillery 
on retreating troops and punished their 
disloyal cowardice by massacre. Courts 
martial, on which soldiers as well as 
officers will be represented, will try 
future cases of misconduct in the army. 
Newspapers fomenting resistance to 
the revolutionary government will not 
be permitted to appear. 

The Finnish situation remains un- 
certain. Finland is proceeding with 
its new government, virtually inde- 
pendent of any tie with Russia, as if 
Russian consent were in no way neces- 
sary to establish the validity of Finnish 
Home Rule. The Russian Provisional 
Government, on the other hand, does 
not recognize the right of Finland to 
secede or even to establish an inde- 
pendent constitution before a Russian 
constitutional convention is held for 
the whole republic. Fortunately, the 
promise of autonomy to the Ukraine 
has won for the Russian Government 
the loyalty of the Ukrainians and espe- 
cially the devotion of the Cossack regi- 
ments, which are largely recruited 
from that part of Russia. 


The Entente Allies which 
are especially interested 
in the Balkan theater of 
war began a secret conference in Paris 
on July 25. As the purpose of the con- 
ference is military rather than diplo- 
matic the United States will not take 
an active part in it. Of course the very 
secrecy of the discussion is a stimulus 
to rumors about the questions to be dis- 
cussed. Some foretell that it means an 
abandonment of the entire Balkan war 
plan of the Allies and the transference 
of the armies at Salonica to some other 
battle front, perhaps the French. The 
present conference was agreed upon in 
April and the date of its meeting set 
for: July. 

Premier Venizelos has made public 
the following statement, defining the 
diplomatic position of Greece: 

The reassembling of parliament, which 
was dismissed by the arbitrary action of 
Constantine, is the formal resumption of 
democratic government and the will of the 
people, in line with the ideals and princi- 
ples of which the United States gives a 
conspicuous- example. No longer have we 
a royal autocrat ruling by the divine right 
of kings and not responsible to the people, 
but rather a constitutional monarchy in 
which authority is exercized within strict 
limits. We look to the United States for 
continuance of powerful support in work- 
ing out our own destinies. Greece is now 
aligned with the Entente Allies. 

Since Greece is now controlled by a 
wholly pro-Ally government, the En- 
tente powers have abandoned all their 
control over the politics and internal 
affairs of the nation. No doubt Greece 
hopes that the Paris conference does 
not also imply the withdrawal of mili- 
tary support, since Greece alone could 
hardly resist a new German drive like 
the ones that steam-rollered thru Ser- 
bia and thru Rumania. The Serbian 
Government has moved its temporary 


The Balkan 
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capital from the island of Corfu to the 
Greek city of Salonica, which is also 
the headquarters of the Allied armies 
in the Balkans. This would seem to 
forecast a new offensive from Salonica 
northward into Serbia rather than the 
abandonment of the city as a military 
base. , 
Isola Convention The Irish convention 
to arrange a pro- 
Meets gram of Home Rule 
which will be as satisfactory as possi- 
ble, or perhaps, better said, as little un- 
satisfactory as possible, to all sections 
of Irish opinion met in Dublin on July 
25. After two days’ session and organi- 
zation the convention adjourned tiil 
August 8. Henry E. Duke, Chief Sec- 
cretary for Ireland, presided over the 
opening meeting and Sir Horace 
Plunkett was chosen chairman. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was the founder of 
the Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety, and is credited with doing as 
much as any living man to increase 
the prosperity of the Irish people. His 
nomination met the unanimous ap- 
proval of the convention, which will 
probably be unanimous on very few 
points. The ninety-five delegates repre- 
sent every phase of Irish opinion that 
has shown willingness to enter the 
conference. 
The chief difficulties of the Irish con- 
vention will not come from within, 
since wide divisions of opinion are 


moderated by a spirit of good feeling 
among the delegates, but from those 
Irishmen who refuse to have anything 


to do with a Home Rule conference 
under British auspices. The Sinn Fein 
stands aloof and conducts an active 
propaganda for an independent Irish 
republic. At present they are attempt- 
ing to secure the election of one of 














Paul Thompson 
OVER THE TOP! 
An American Red Cross dog making a record 
jump. These dogs are trained to carry messages 
and to go out under fire as well as after the 
battle in search of wounded 








WHAT THE REGISTERED MAN SHOULD DO 


Unless vou have already done so, find out at once your red number. You can 
learn this at the registration headquarters in your local exemption district. 

Lists printed in the daily papers and also on file in your exemption district 
will tell you in what-order your number was drawn. 

The quotas for the different districts of the country have also been published. 
Men will be called in the order in which their names were drawn until the local 
quota has been filled. Remember that every registered man may be called if neces- 
sary to secure the required number of eligible recruits. 1f your number was drawn 
before enough other numbers had been drawn to fill the quota of your district 
it is certain that you will have to report for examination; if your number was 
drawn before twice as many other numbers had been drawn as would fill the 
quota of your district it is probable that you will have to report; but in any 


cuse you may have to. 


in which to make your claim good. 








You should be notified by mail when and where to report for physical eram- 
ination if you are wanted. If there is the least doubt about mail reaching you, 
look up your district headquarters and inquire whether your number has yet 
been reached. The responsibility is placed on you. 

Take your physical examination before you apply for exemption. If you pass 
this, and wish to be exempted or discharged for service, file your claim with the 
local exemption board within seven days of your call and you will have ten days 














their faction to Parliament for the con- 
stituency of Kilkenny, hoping to repeat 
their recent success in East Clare. 
Every success in an election for the 
Sinn Fein helps discredit the National- 
ist party, which is willing to accept 
Home Rule, and strengthens at once 
the position of those who would use vio- 
lent methods to separate Ireland from 
the British Empire, and of those who 
would oppose any change in the exist- 
ing constitution of the United King- 
dom. 


The House of Commons has 
voted a new war credit of 
650,000,000 pounds ($3,- 
250,000,000). This is the nineteenth 
war credit asked of Parliament since 
the beginning of August, 1914, and the 
grand total’comes to over twenty-five 
billions, including advances to the Al- 
lies and dominions of Great Britain of 
more than a billion. Mr. Bonar Law, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, estimated 
that the average current war expendi- 
tures of the British amounted to about 
$35,000,000 a day. In his speech Mr. 
Law declared that it was an open secret 
that the British resources in America 
had become nearly exhausted when the 
United States entered the struggle, and 
that the extent to which the Allies 
could afford to purchase supplies in 
the United States depended upon our 
ability to make loans. 

The Canadian Government has de- 
cided to introduce an income tax to 
finance its new military policy of com- 
pulsory service. Hitherto there has 
been no Dominion income tax aside 
from taxes in the individual provinces. 
Incomes of unmarried persons over 
$2000 and of married persons over 
$3000 are taxed at 4 per cent, and in 
addition there is a supertax in the bill 
rising to as much as 25 per cent on 
incomes over $100,000. Local taxes and 
money contributed to war charities 
may be deducted from reported income. 
There is also a 4 per cent tax on cor- 
poration and joint stock company in- 
comes of more than $3000. The esti- 
mated yield of the new taxes is from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. Finance 
Minister White stated that thus far in 
the war Canada has spent about $623,- 
000,000 and has loaned more to the 


British 
Finance 


mother country than she has borrowed 
from her. The opposition, including 
some who objected to conscription, re- 
ceived the income tax proposals with 
favor. 


In spite, of 
the discour- 
aging situa- 
tion on the Russian front and the ad- 
mitted menace of the German subma- 
rine campaign, the statesmen who 
direct the destinies of the British Em- 
pire are still as opposed as ever to a 
peace without victory. On July 26 a 
resolution looking toward an immediate 
peace was rejected by 148 votes to 19. 
The small vote on the resolution was 
even more significant than the ma- 
jority, for it indicated that most of the 
members of the House did not consider 
the debate on the resolution. important 
enough to require their attendance. 
James Ramsay MacDonald, who moved 
the resolution, is a Socialist and an 
extreme pacifist. He could not carry 
with him even the Labor party vote 
but he was supported by a few Lib- 
erals, such as Charles Trevelyan, and 
a few of the Labor representatives, 
such as Philip Snowden. Mr. Snowden 
denounced the British Government as 
the most obstinate opponent of peace, 
protested against helping France to 
win back Alsace-Lorraine, and accused 
the United States of entering the war 
at the instigation of capitalists and 
financiers. The supporters of the Mac- 
Donald resolution based their case on 
the Reichstag declaration in favor of 
peace without annexations or indem- 
nities. 

Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and former Premier 
Asquith replied on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Asquith pointed out that 
the Reichstag resolution could only be 
regarded as a pious wish for peace 
since its terms were vague and inde- 
terminate, and the real rulers of Ger- 
many had not stated their position at 
all. He said that he welcomed the op- 
portunity to discuss with the new Rus- 
sian Government and with the United 
States of America the basis of a per- 
manent peace, and that nothing but 
good could come of a plain restatement 
of the Allies’ terms, but he added that 
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“no peace is worth having which would 
restore, under some thin disguise, the 
precarious status quo ante bellum and 
would leave countries like Belgium, 
Serbia and Greece at the mercy of 
dynastic intrigue or under the menace 
of military coercion.” Mr. Bonar Law 
declared that the war had become a 
question of staying power and that the 
Allies were certain to win, in spite of 
the Russian defeats, if they did not 
encourage the enemy by showing signs 
of faltering. The debate in the House 
of Commons apparently foreshadows a 
more definite statement of peace terms 
than any yet published by the Allies. 


The Reichstag peace res- 
olution has found its 
reflection in the Senate 
as well as in the British House of 
Commons. Senator Lewis of Illinois 
declared that Chancellor Michaelis’s 
speech to the Reichstag was proof that 
Germany was eager for peace. He as- 
serted that a truce might now be pos- 
sible and a final end to the war within 
the six months if the Allies would meet 
Germany in a spirit of conciliation. 
Several Senators replied, denying that 
Chancellor Michaelis had shown any 
desire for peace except on German 
terms which would be as intolerable to 
the United States as to any other of 
the Allies. Senator King pointed out 
that the new German Chancellor had 
indorsed the administration of his pre- 
decessor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
all of the public crimes which the Ger- 
man Government had committed. Sena- 
tor McCumber declared that Govern- 
ment employes in North Dakota had 
been guilty of treasonable speeches 
and that he hoped the President “will 
be as active in putting traitors out of 
the post offices as he was in putting out 
Republicans.” Senators Swanson of 
Virginia and Lodge of Massachusetts 
insisted that to accept terms of peace 
offered by Germany would be equiva- 
lent to defeat. Senator Borah, in a 
long address, while strongly opposing 
an immediate peace, thought the time 
had come for the formulation of “the 
terms and conditions upon which we 
are fighting the war, and the terms 
and conditions upon which we would 
cease to fight it.” He declared that 
America should fight solely because 
Germany had invaded our rights and 
that our Government should not em- 
phasize the purely European aspects 
of the war, such as the readjustment 
of national boundaries. 


‘ .., Secretary McAdoo has 
The Big Bill astounded Congress by 
Ahead of Us <ybmitting estimates re- 
quiring the expenditure during the cur- 
rent year of more than $5,000,000,000 
in addition to all that has hitherto been 
appropriated. The greater part of this 
must be met by new bond issues, but 
since there is a strong sentiment in 
favor of raising part of the sum by 
taxation the whole war revenue plan 
elaborated and discussed by Congress 
will have to go into the melting pot. 
The taxes planned by the House of 
Representatives, and the revisions con- 
templated by the Senate, are both so 


Peace Talk 
in Congress 


inadequate that new sources of income 
must be found or existing taxes be very 
greatly increased. Some financial au- 
thorities question whether it will be 
possible to float a new war loan so soon 
after the close of the Liberty Loan un- 
less the rate of interest is raised from 
three and a half to four per cent. 
What is most remarkable is that the 
requested $5,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion does not include new loans to our 
Allies. There will be further loans, 
however, before the end of the year, 
and Congress must somehow provide 
for these needs as well. No nation at 
any period since money and war were 
first invented has spent as much in one 
year as the United States will spend 
during its first year of participation in 
the Great War. The requested appro- 
priation of more than $700,000,000 for 
pay of the army suggests that a second 
drafted army will be raised within the 
year. The big surprize of the army 
estimates, where everything is on an 
unprecedented scale, is an appropria- 
tion of nearly $2,500,000,000 for the 
armament of fortifications. It is only a 
few years since one hundredth part of 
this sum was considered a liberal ap- 
propriation for the purpose. Either the 
Administration must have military in- 
formation, not generally known to the 
public, making the protection of our 


shores a matter of immediate neces- 
sityy or else it is taking this oppor- 
tunity to place our system of coast de- 
fense on a permanent and scientifically 
complete basis. This sum is believed, 
hower, to include some large guns for 
use in France. 

President Wilson has exprest his dis- 
pleasure at the amendment inserted by 
the Senate into the food control bill 
for a joint congressional committee to 
supervise and investigate war expendi- 
tures. This section, he wrote to Chair- 
man Lever of the House Agriculture 
Committee, “is not only entirely for- 
eign to the subject of the food admin- 
istration bill in which it is incorporated 
but would, if enacted into law, render 
my task of conducting the war prac- 
tically impossible.” 


River and Harbor The River and Har- 
Bill Passed bor Bill, carrying 
appropriations for 

nearly $28,000,000, passed the Senate 
on July 26. It now goes to conference, 
but there is every prospect that the 
conferees will reach an agreement 
without difficulty since both branches 
of Congress have approved the bill and 
the amendments in the Senate do not 
greatly alter its character. Like most 
appropriations of its type the River 
and Harbor Bill is based on the dis- 
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MUST A CATHEDRAL BE BOMB-PROOF? 
The Italians have put into effect the lessons learned from Rheims and Arras, and have built up an 
elaborate bomb defense around St. Mark’s in Venice. Already German airmen have made some 
attempts to bomb the cathedral, but they have accomplished no serious destruction 
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tribution of public money among differ- 
ent localities in order to win support 
from all sections of the country as 
represented in Congress. Fifty Sena- 
tors voted in favor of the bill sand 
only eleven declared themselves op- 
posed: Senators Ashurst, Gore, King, 
Pomerene and Shaforth, Democrats, 
and Senators Borah, Brady, Kenyon, 
La Follette, Smith of Michigan and 
Smoot, Republicans. The bill not only 
makes appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements, but authorizes the 
Government to acquire the Cape Cod, 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canals, and 
provides for the establishment of a 
federal waterways commission of seven 
members to be chosen by the President 
at a salary of $7500 each. 

Altho the bill was passed as a war 
measure, an amendment offered by 
Senator Kenyon to place the detailed 
expenditure of the appropriation in the 
hands of the President and to confine 
it to projects of national defense was 
refused and another amendment which 
he offered, reducing the appropriation 
to $15,000,000 and voting it as a lump 
sum, was defeated by 45 votes to 17. 
This, in the view of the opponents of the 
measure, proved the insincerity of the 
claim that the appropriations were in 
the interest of preparedness. Senator 
King, of Utah, led the Democratic op- 
position to the measure. When Senator 
Hale, of Maine, defended a special ap- 
propriation for Portland harbor on the 
ground that the British ambassador 
had approved it as a war measure, 


Senator King charged the British am- 
bassador with “impertinence” in ven- 
turing to discuss an American political 
question. 


President Wilson has 
settled the long-stand- 
Denman Out ing and wearisome ship- 
ping controversy between General 
Goethals and Chairman Denman of the 
Shipping Board by accepting the resig- 
nations of both men. For a long time, 
and in spite of general criticism, the 
President refused to interfere in the 
dispute or take sides with either man. 
The chief question at issue was whether 
the Government should devote its at- 
tention mainly to the creation of an 
emergency fleet of small wooden ships 
which could be built early enough to 
sustain the Allies during the threat- 
ened shipping crisis of next winter, as 
Chairman Denman advocated, or to 
large, permanent steel vessels in ac- 
cordance with the building program 
mapped out by General Goethals. 
There were also many minor questions, 
such as the proper price to pay for 
steel. Because of the dispute over 
prices manufacturers had to take a 
chance and build without knowing what 
would be considered a reasonable profit. 
In this condition of uncertainty all 
work, whether on steel or wooden ship 
construction, progressed slowly and in- 
adequately. 

Rear Admiral Capps succeeds Major 
General Goethals as general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. For 


Goethals and 


a number of years he has had experi- 
ence as chief of naval construction and 
had much to do with developing the 
more recent models ‘of the American 
battleship. Edward N. Hurley, for- 
merly of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, replaces Chairman Denman of the 
Shipping Board. In place of Captain 
J. B. White, who also resigned from 
the Shipping Board, the President has 
selected Mr. Bainbridge Colby, one of 
the leaders of the National Progressive 
Party and a lawyer of high distinction. 


Race riots, similar to 
those which disgraced 
East St. Louis, have 
occurred in Chester, Pennsylvania. 
The trouble began, or at least became 
critical, with the murder of a young 
white man by several negroes. In re- 
venge a mob of some five hundred 
men forced their way past the police 
into a part of town settled by negroes. 
One black man turned on his pursuers 
and shot a leader of the mob who 
promptly fell dead in the street. But 
this incident instead of intimidating 
the crowd added fuel to their fury and 
increased their numbers until the city 
authorities were no longer able to cope 
with the situation. The mob then raided 
a street car on which were two negroes, 
bombarded the car with stones and 
shot one of the negroes as he fled. 
Another death occurred a few hours 
later when a policeman was killed by 
a negro while trying to quell a local 
outbreak. 


Race Riots in 
Pennsylvania 
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HOW TO TAKE THE GERMAN TRENCHES 


This diagrammatic view of British soldiers attacking under cover of barrage fire shows four stages of the advance, tho of course in actual attack 


it is uninterrupted, the men following just after the ‘“‘monstrous moving carapace of metal.” As a British soldier describes it: “As 


soon as our 


men left the trenches our gunners laid down a barrage in front of them and made a moving wall of shells ahead of them, a frightful thing to 
follow, but the safest. It was a wonderfully scientific barrage that dropt in front of the advancing English battalions; it curtained the ground 
we were sweeping over, and it countered the waiting German batteries beyond the ridge’ 








TWENTY-FOUR TO FOUR 


A TRIAL BALANCE OF THE GREAT WAR AFTER THREE YEARS 


BY PRESTON SLOSSON 


F the three years of:the Great Allied and neutral world by a three 


War, that of 1916-17 has been 

most eventful. During the first 

year the important cam- 
paigns included the German con- 
quest of the greater part of 
Belgium and of a corner of 
France, the Battle of the Marne, 
the Russian advance in Galicia 
and East Prussia and the be- 
ginning of the Russian retreat 
thru Poland. The German colo- 
nies were all annexed, with 
the exception of German East 
Africa, where fighting still con- 
tinues to this day, and futile at- 
tempts were made at Gallipoli 
and in Mesopotamia to break 
the military strength of Turkey. 
During the second year, a dead- 
lock in the west, and disastrous 
for the Allies elsewhere, Russia 
was expelled from Poland, Cour- 
land and the greater part of 
Galicia, and Serbia and Monte- 
negro fell before the advancing 
armies of the Central Powers. 
Italy, France and Great Britain 
could accomplish nothing but 
resistance, and the only favor- 
able omen for the Allied cause 
was the German failure before 
Verdun. The third year was 
marked by four events of out- 
standing importance: the Rus- 
sian revolution, the intervention 
of America, the abandonment 
by Germany of a large part of 
her conquests in France, and 
the renewal of ruthless sub- 
marine warfare on a most menacing 
scale. Three of these events were fa- 
vorable to the cause of the Entente 
Allies, but the fourth was hailed by 
Germany as a prelude to an early vic- 
tory. The story of the third year of 
the Great War has been divided into 
individual campaigns, preceded by a 
general summary of the war consid- 
ered as a test of endurance and of the 
“staying power” of the two belligerent 
groups. 

THE TEST OF ENDURANCE 
URING the third year of the Great 
War it became clear to every bellig- 

erent that victory would incline to that 
side which could afford to suffer long- 
est the strain which war imposed upon 
the armies and the civilian population. 
The possibility of a decisive victory in 
the field was not excluded, but the meth- 


ods of trench warfare and the facili- — 


ties afforded by the aeroplane for de- 
tecting the maneuvers of the other side 
made such victories impossible cxcept 
against an enemy whose numbers, sup- 
plies or military spirit had been seri- 
ously diminished before the battle. On 
the other hand, it was no less evident 
that economic exhaustion would not of 
itself end the war unless supported by 
vigorous military action. The Central 
Powers, cut off from trade with the 


years’ blockade, have not 
yet run short of any neces- 


sity of war. 
blockade of the Allies has so disap- 


The German counter- 


pointed the hopes of the German 
people that its relative failure is con- 
sidered chiefly responsible for the pres- 
ent political crisis within the Empire. 
The sinking of merchant ships by sub- 
marines continues far more rapidly 
than the vessels can be replaced, but 
not rapidly enough to create a food 
crisis in England this year, and by 1918 
the British hope to have a much larger 
area under cultivation and to have the 
assistance of the new American mer- 











|| THE COUNTRIES THAT HAVE BROKEN 
| WITH GERMANY 
|| Belgium Japan 
British Empire Liberia 
Bolivia Montenegro 
Brazil Nicaragua 
China Panama 
Cuba Portugal 
France Rumania 
. Greece Russia 
Guatemala San Domingo 
Hayti Serbia | 
Honduras Siam 
Italy U. S. of America | 
Names italicized are of countries | 
actually at war. | 





















chant fleet now building. With 
the other Allies the greatest 
danger is not insufficiency of 
food, but the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequate railroad transpor- 
tation. The loss of merchant 
tonnage is unknown, as the Brit- 
ish Government, which is the 
greatest sufferer from the Ger- 
man submarine activity, pub- 
lishes only statistics of the num- 
ber of vessels sunk and does not 
mention particular ships. Vari- 
ous estimates place the total de- 
struction at from 500,000 to up- 
ward of 1,000,000 tons a month. 
Probably six or seven hundred 
thousand is about correct. 


bhp belligerent nations are 
enduring the financial drain 
on their resources even more 
successfully than the eccnomic 
effect of the naval blockades. 
The great loans which are year- 
ly floated are still as a rule 
oversubscribed within a few 
weeks of ‘their issue, and the 
crushing burden of war taxa- 
tion is still willingly borne by 
the taxpayers. The warring na- 
tions have not even resorted to 
the reckless printing of unre- 
deemable paper money which in 
previous great wars has been 
the usual expedient of govern- 
ments in financial distress. Of 
course the economic strain is 
not unfelt. Quite apart from 
the heavy taxes; the steady in- 
crease in prices, the growing scarcity 
of capital for industrial enterprizes and 
the rising rates of interest bring home 
the huge cost of the war to the public. 
Estimates differ as to the cost of the 
war, but it seems likely that the direct 
cost to the governments concerned for 
the whole three years must be placed at 
over $90,000,000,000, or an average of 
considerably more than $82,000,000 a 
day. This estimate makes no allowance 
for the United States, which has still 
to spend the greater part of its first 
year’s war budget, or for the neutral 
nations which have had to expand their 
armaments to protect their neutrality. 
As time goes on, the cost of war tends 
to increase with the larger forces put 
into the field, the growing interest on 
national loans, and the enlargement of 
munitions factories. A day’s war today 
costs the world two or three times what 
it did in the autumn of 1914. The En- 
tente Allies, as might be expected from 
their greater numbers and vaster ag- 
gregate wealth, are spending two dol- 
lars to every dollar spent by the Cen- 
tral Powers. Great Britain. alone is 
spending some $35,000,000 a day, bunt 
this figure includes loans to her allies. 

Besides economic pressure and finan- 
cial loss there is a third clement in bei- 
ligerent endurance, the loss in man 
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AUTOCRACY DEFIES THE WORLD 


The black portion of this map shows the territory now dominated by the Central Powers. The line-shading indicates territory held by the Allies; 
and the dotted countries are those which have severed diplomatic relations with Germany, but are not actually at war. The white parts of the 


power. This is not a mere question of 
population, for it is doubtful if the 
population of any of the larger bellig- 
erent nations, with the possible excep- 
tion of France, can show an absolute 
decrease during the last three years. 
But in this war the cost in lives falls 
almost wholly upon the physically fit 
young men, who alone can endure the 
hardships of incessant trench warfare. 
Moreover the battle lines are stretched 
over so many hundreds of miles that 
either side can compel a general re- 
treat if it can so reduce the number of 
enemy effectives as to pre- 


map indicate all that is left of neutrality 


ing among the Entente Allies is fully 
two-thirds greater than the losses 
of the Central Powers. Russia has 
lost the most heavily, both in cas- 
ualties on the field and in number 
of prisoners taken; Germany and 
France come next in respect to casual- 
ties, the German losses probably some- 
what the greater, but neither nas had 
so many prisoners captured by the 
enemy as Austria-Hungary, whose cas- 
ualties have been comparatively light. 
France, with about two and a half mil- 
lion men on the western front, not reck- 


oning the French contingent at Salon- 
ica, seems to have reached her maxi- 
mum military strength; but England 
still has many hundreds of thousands 
of men in training; Italy has employed 
only a part of her military effectives, 
and the United States and Russia are 
practically inexhaustible sources of man 
power, provided that these nations can 
solve the difficulties of transport and 
supply. Germany and her allies are still 
keéping large reserves behind the bat- 
tle line to reinforce each new German 
offensive or ward off cach rw hosiile 
attack. It is apparent that 





vent the sending of re- 
serves to strengthen any 
part of the line which may 
be selected for attack. The 
number of killed can only 
be guessed at, but it seems 
to be somewhere near the 
five million mark. A much 
smaller number, perhaps 
only one and a half mil- 
lion, have been so serious- 
ly wounded as to be use- 
less thereafter at or be- 
hind the front. The total 
number of wounded is 
about three times as great 
as the number killed, but * 
the majority of those who 
survive recover sufficiently 
under the excellent care 
afforded by modern mili- 
tary hospitals to see serv- 
ice again in the trenches, 
and many others can be 
used to replace uninjured 
men in civil employment 
and so release them for 
the trenches. The death 
list from disease is nota- 





BRITISH 


EMPIRE 


if the war is to be decided 
by the number of casual- 
ties alone, many months of 
battle lie ahead of us and 
the final blow may be 
struck by the American 
army when it is increased 
to the proportions of the 
gigantic military estab- 
lishments of continental 
Europe. 


THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN 
THE WEST 


July 1, 1916—Somme valley of- 
fensive started. 

July 26, 1916—British occupy 
Poziéres. ’ 

September 4, 1916—French cap- 
ture Soyécourt. 

September 26, 1916—Combles and 
Thiepval taken by Allies. 
October 24, 1916—French regain 
lost ground before Verdun. 
November 13, 1916—British open 

offensive on the Ancre. 
March 17, 1917—Baupaume cap- 
tured; beginning of general 
German retreat. 
April 9, 1917—Canadians storm 
Vimy ridge near Arras. 


The entrenched war 
frontier which extends 
from the Swiss boundary 
to the ocean has for 








bly small in the present 

war and can be considered 

important only in the 

Balkan and Turkish cam- 

paigns. The number of 

killed, wounded and miss- 
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FOR PURPOSES OF COMPARISON 


In this chart showing the territory and population of the belligerents each 
dot stands for five million people and the size of the circles indicates the 
total territory now in possession of the countries named without consid- 
ering the gains or losses in Europe during the war. The Central Powers 
are shaded. The Allied Powers have about thirty times the territory and 
more than six times the population as well as the advantage of being 


able to draw supplies from the outside world 


nearly three years been 
the scene of the greatest, 
bloodiest and longest con- 
tinuous military action in 
human history. Until the 
summer of 1916 neither 
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side, in spite of many costly experi- 
ments, was able to advance its position 
sufficiently to gain any strategic ad- 
vantage, but not a day passed without 
either assault or cannonade on some 
part of the long line. The “battle” 
of the Aisne became a “campaign” 
and finally a “siege”; the trenches 
were elaborated from mere ditches 
into fortifications and winter encamp- 
ments; the superiority in numbers 
and munitionment passed from the 
hands of the Germans to the Allies, 
but all these changes made no change 
in the war map. The spring drive 
planned by the French and British was 
postponed till July because of the ear- 
lier German assault on the fortified city 
of Verdun, which required all the re- 
sources of the western Allies to repel. 

During the first two weeks of July 
the British and French acting in con- 
cert had forced back the German line 
on both sides of the Somme for an 
average distance of nearly four miles, 
but their progress was much slower 
after the Germans rallied their reserves 
to halt the advance. The Allies strove 
not only to push the German line far- 
ther to the rear but to widen the zone 
of battle as well. To effect this purpose, 
the British hammered constantly at the 
German entrenchments around Thiep- 
val in the valley of the Ancre, while the 
French bent the German line south and 
east near Soyécourt. But in spite of 
every effort winter found the British 
and French still short of the two towns, 
Bapaume and Peronne, which had been 
the objectives of the advance along the 
Somme. During the campaign in the 
Ancre valley the British introduced for 
the first time the use of “tanks,” or 
armored automobiles carried on cater- 
pillar tractors. 

In the spring of 1917 the German 
military authorities decided that they 
could no longer afford to maintain their 
old positions in the face of another 
Allied drive. With skill and secrecy the 
German forces were withdrawn to a 
shorter and better located line of en- 
trenchments running just west of St. 
Quentin, La Fere and Laon. While re- 
treating the Germans so thoroly devas- 
tated the country that the Allies could 
not for many days occupy all the posi- 
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SOME OF THE PROMINENT MEN 
DISPLACED DURING THE WAR 
MONARCHS 

Pope Pius X (died) 

Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary 
(died) 

Carol I of Rumania (died) 

President Yuan Shih-Kai of China 
(died) 

Nicholas II of Russia (deposed) 

Constantine of Greece (deposed) 

Emperor Hsuan-Fung of China (de- 
posed) 

Albert of Belgium (in ezile) 

Peter of Serbia (in evile) 

Nicholas of Montenegro (in ezile) 

Wilhelm of Albania (in ezile) 


STATESMEN 


Premier Asquith of Great Britain. 

Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg of 
Germany 

Premier Briand of France 

Premier Viviani of France 

Premier Stiirgkh of Austria (assas- 
sinated ) 

Premier Tisza of Hungary 

Premier Goremykin of Russia 

Premier Stiirmer of Russia 

Premier Trepoff of Russia 

Premicr Lvoff of Russia 

Foreign Minister Grey of Great Bri- 











tain 

Foreign Minister von Jagow of Ger- 
many 

Foreign Minister Zimmermann of Ger- | 
many 


Foreign Minister Sazonoff of Russia | 
Secretary of State Bryan of the United | 
States 
Minister of War Kitchener of Great | 
Britain (died) 
GENERALS 
Marshal Joffre of France 
General Nivelle of France 
General French of Great Britain 
General von Moltke of Germany 
General von Kluck of Germany 
General Rennenkampf of Russia 
Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia | 


| 
| 

















tions which had been abandoned and 
bring up their artillery and supplies for 
a renewal of the attack. After the Brit- 
ish and French had dug their new en- 
trenchments they repeated with some 
success their former tactics of striking 
at the points where the new German 
position joined the old. At the extreme 
south of the new German line the 
French captured Craonne, and east of 
Arras the British made a considerable 
advance and within a few days took 
more than thirty thousand prisoners. 


RUMANIA INTERVENES 


August 29. 1916—Rumania declares war on Aus- 
tria, Rumanians enter Hungary. 

August 31, 1916—Turkey and Bulgaria declare war 
on Rwnania, 

October 6, 1916—Kronstadt recaptured by Austro- 
Hungarian forces. 

October 23, 1916—Mackensen takes Constanza, 

November 21, 1916—Rumanians lose Craiova. 

December 6, 1916—Fall of Bucharest. 


Of all the campaigns of the past 
year the most encouraging to the Cen- 
tral Powers and the most disappoint- 
ing to the hopes of the Entente Allies 
was the four months’ contest which 
ended in the elimination of the King- 
dom of Rumania from the list of active 
belligerents. Rumanian intervention had 
ever since the beginning of the Great 
War been one of the main objects of 
diplomacy. The fact that the Rumanians 
of Transylvania had many grievances 
against their Hungarian rulers and the 
encouraging example of the Russian 
successes in Galicia induced Rumania 
to join the Entente Allies and begin an 
immediate invasion of Transylvania. 
The armies of Austria-Hungary were 
already hard pressed on the Galician, 
Italian and Balkan fronts, and it was 
expected that the intervention of Ru- 
mania, which was said to have the 
largest and best army in southeastern 
Europe, would decide the fate of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. By the end of Au- 
gust the Rumanians had overrun a 
large part of Transylvania and taken 
the important city of Kronstadt. 

But at the same time that the Ru- 
manians were spreading their conquests 
westward a combined force of Germans, 
Bulgarians and Turks entered the 
Dobrudja, a coast land lying between 
the Danube and the Black Sea, and 
prest northward until they had taken 
the railroad line which reaches the sea 
at Constanza. To meet this new peril, 
the Rumanians had to withdraw their 
army of invasion from Transylvania 
and they were soon confronted by a 
double attack; General von Mackensen 
pushing swiftly thru the Dobrudja and 
General von Falkenhayn leading 2a 
counter-invasion from the west. Caught 
between these two armies, the Ruman- 
ians only saved their army by abandon- 
ing their capital and the whole southern 
half of their country. Russia sent aid, 
but for some unexplained reason the 
Russian forces arrived too tardily to 
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-” 
save the situation. Rumania still holds 
out against its foes in the northern 
province of Moldavia, but the rich agri- 
cultural region of Wallachia, “a land 
of corn and oil,” is now supplying the 
Central Powers with the grain neces- 
sary to forestall a famine and the pe- 
troleum necessary for motor traction. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


—«— 24, 1916—Stiirmer resigns Russian prem- 
iership. 

March 11, 1917—Czar declares Duma adjourned. 
March 12, 1917—Duma declares Czar deposed. 
March 15, 1917—Czar abdicates throne. 


It is a common saying that the Cri- 
mean War freed the serfs, the Japan- 
ese War created the Duma, and the 
Great War overthrew the Romanoff dy- 
nasty. In each instance the test of war 
showed as nothing else could do how 
autocratic rule had demoralized the 
civil government and impaired the effi- 
ciency of the army and so lent weight 
to the demand for reforms. The first 
great Russian offensive, which had 
swept forward to Kénigsberg and Cra- 
cow, ended in the loss of all Russian 
Poland and Courland. The second Rus- 
sian offensive soon came to a standstill 
while Rumania was overrun and the 
promised aid from Russia did not ar- 
rive. The transportation system of the 
country became so badly entangled that 
munitions could not reach the trenches 
or foodstuffs reach the cities. Added to 
all this notorious inefficiency was the 
rumor of treason; the pacifistic Czar 
and the pro-German court were gener- 
ally believed, it is impossible to say how 
justly, to have negotiated a separate 
peace. Popular anger sometimes found 
vent, as in the assassination of the re- 
actionary court favorite Rasputin and 
in the forced resignation of Premier 
Stiirmer, but the Czar and his advisers 
refused to concede anything to popular 
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clamor and finally ordered the adjourn- 
ment of the Duma. 

The attempt to dismiss the Duma 
came at a crisis in the food situation. 
Hunger riots broke out in Petrograd 
which the troops refused to suppress. 
The Duma declared itself the provi- 
sional government, and the Czar 
promptly resigned the throne to his 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael. But 
the Grand Duke Michael refused to be- 
come Czar unless a popular plebiscite 
declared him Russia’s choice, and so 
the provisional government remained 
republican in form. The new govern- 
ment imprisoned the Czar and his reac- 
tionary advisers, restored the national 
liberties of Finland, abolished the legal 
discriminations against the Jews, re- 
formed the harsh discipline in the 
army, freed all the political prisoners 
in Siberia, and called into consultation 


a Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. The army not only support- 
ed this sweeping program of reform, 
but showed a disposition to carry the 
revolution farther than the Duma de- 
sired, and, until the Socialist deputy 
Kerensky became Minister of War, 
there was veal danger that military 
discipline would wholly disappear. Even 
the inspiration of early victories did 
not prevent some regiments from de- 
serting their duty when the Germans 
began their counter-attack. The prog- 
ress of the war was further hampered 
by the tendency. of some parts of Rus- 
sia, notably Finland and the Ukraine 
(Little Russia), to proclaim their vir- 
tual independence from effective con- 
trol by the Petrograd government. 
THE THIRD RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 
September 8, 1916—Brusiloff halts at Halicz; cul- 
mination of second Russian offensive. 
July 1, 1917—Russians take Koniuchy; beginning 
of third oftensive. 
July 10, 1917—Russians occupy Halicz. 
July 19, 191/—Germans begin counter-attack. 
After General Brusiloff’s advance in 
Galicia had been,checked by the com- 
bined armies of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the battle line of eastern 
Europe from Riga to the Carpathians 
remained unaltered and almost quies- 
cent until the following July. The win- 
ter weather would in any case have 
checked military operations, but it is 
certain that the Russians could not 
have made a very vigorous drive ever 
if the weather had been favorable, 
since they had largely exhausted the 
store of ammunition with which they 
began the campaign and were also 
hampered by the disloyalty and incom- 
petence of the civil administration. Af- 
ter the deposition of the Czar the Rus- 
sian revolutionists were divided into 
(Continued on page 197) 
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The “entente cordiale”’ between 
the United States and France 
grows more real every day as 
American troops continue to go 
overseas and to enter with en- 
thusiasm upon their task of help- 
ing win the war. The poilu’s 
attitude toward Sammee is best 
illustrated, perhaps, by the poster 
in the center of this page. Its 
welcome is unmistakable, but it 
does not stop to say so. From the 
troopship to the battle line the 
poilu points the way; this is the 
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Kadel & Herbert 
time when only actions count! 
The line of French soldiers at 
drill, photographed above, focus 
the thoughts of France. The 
Americans on the transport be- 
low are just getting into “a 
French seaport.” The censor has 
painted out the name of the ship, 
we can’t tell you, either, which 
troops these are; but their ano- 
nymity makes it somehow easier 
to see in this group of eager sol- 
diers the essence of American 
willingness and _ determination 
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The keystoné of fighting America. West Point Academy has graduated in all nearly 6000 officers for the United 
States Army. This is the entrance to Cadets’ Barracks; on the hill in the distance is West Point’s famous chapel 
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Sete 
oe 


“We must build ships, not talk about them!” The away the tangle for a fresh start on our 
new chairman of the Shipping Board has struck a ship-building program, which now will prob- 
the right note to satisfy the national impatience ae es ably emphasize the importance of steel 
after weeks of futile controversy over the case > ships, but will include wooden vessels, 
of wooden ships vs. steel. President Wilson gave too. The photograph below shows a pic- 
former Chairman William Denman and Major- turesque point in the building of the 
General Goethals, recently General Manager of 2. b) forest fleet; there are approximately a 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, plenty of {ii million feet of lumber in this particular 
time to settle their differences or to effect a f f ship. Above is one of the most essential 
compromise; his acceptance last week of the units in steel ship-building, a riveter 
resignations of both men clears : fastening down the heavy deck plates 
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||Here are the men whose job it is to help 
us win the war by putting on the seas 
more cargo-carrying tonnage than Ger- 
man submarines can take off. Rear-Ad- 
miral Washington Lee Capps (at the left), 
who succeeds General Goethals as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, was formerly Chief Construc- 
tor of the Navy. The skeleton or “basket” 
mast, distinctive of United States battle- 
ships, is one of his inventions. Edward N. 
Hurley, Mr. Denman’s successor as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1913 and later became its chairman 





OUR WAY WITH ALIEN ENEMIES 





AT THE INTERNE CAMP SOMEWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES THE OFFICERS AND CREWS OF GERMAN LINERS 
ARE ENJOYING A VACATION AT UNCLE SAM’S EXPENSE 


BY EARLE HARRISON 





























The administrative personnel of the big 





ocean liners has been transferred very 
largely to the Interne Camp. The pur- 
ser of the “Vaterland,” for instance, 
and the chief steward of the “Prinzess 
Irene” (left and right above) are in 
charge of feeding all the men in camp 


HEN the United States 
Government took over all 

the German ships in this 

country, the question fac- 

ing our officers in Washington was, 
“What shall we do with the officers 
and crews?” It was obvious they 
could not be kept at Ellis Island, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a short time, until 
some suitable place could be found. 
Early in June our country was 
offered a property in the Appala- 
chian Mountains, then being used as 
a resort. The location was ideal; 
well in the interior, away from large 
towns and cities, yet accessible to 
food and other supplies. The prop- 
erty had a large hotel upon it capa- 
ble of housing from seven hundred 
to a thousand persons, and, altho 
somewhat out of repair, ready for 





The group of officers in the center have 
helped to organize classes in English, 
history, mathematics, engineering and so 
on. But they haven’t let their studies 
interfere unduly with their recreation; 
the Interne Camp manages to com- 
bine the two very pleasantly indeed 


In this way foodstuffs are bought 
cheaper than would be possible oth- 
erwise, and there can be no cause 
for complaint from the Germans, as 
they get just what they are accus- 
tomed to eating. 

Altho the Government pays all 
who work $20 per month, this amount 
is not given them in cash; they are 
not allowed to have large sums of 
money in their possession, so each 
worker gets $3 in cash and the $17 
balance is placed in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank to his credit. 

Roughly estimating, I should say 
twenty per cent of the interned men 
in this camp are working for “Uncle 
Sam.” The other eighty per cent, 
composed largely of officers (some 
of them of the highest rank in the 
Hamburg-American Line and the 








immediate use. 

After careful consideration, this 
property was leased, and within a 
few days several hundred German 
officers and men were sent there. The 
work of altering the property, and 
afterward, the care of the Germans, 
was placed in the hands of United 
States immigration officers, who have 
proved themselves thoroly efficient. 

Among the Germans interned are ex- 
pert mechanics, steam and water fit- 
ters, electricians, carpenters and, last 
but not least, splendid cooks. Accord- 
ing to international law interned offi- 
cers and men from the enemy’s ships 
cannot be compelled to work, therefore 
in order to utilize the usefulness of 
these men, our Government offered $20 
a month to those who volunteered for 
work. The immediate response solved 
the labor and help problem. 
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It’s vacation all the year for the officers and 
crews of the German ships taken over by the 
United States Government. About twenty per 
cent of them are paid to do the work of the 
camp; the others study or go in for the various 
good-sized following 


croquet has a 

All the food is prepared and cooked 
by the chefs and cooks from the trans- 
atlantic liners; the plumbing, which 
was in bad condition, is rapidly being 
put to rights by ship engineers, and the 
laundry is operated by stewards who 
are experts, having done work of this 
kind aboard ship. 

The food is procured in a rather un- 
usual manner; instead of the Govern- 
ment, it is the Hamburg-American 
Line, thru its well organized purchas- 
ing department, which does the buying, 
the United States reimbursing the Line 
at exact cost, no charge being made for 
the use of the purchasing department. 


North German Lloyd Line) occupy 
their time in study or at games, sport 
and light work which they do purely 
for exercize and amusement. Of 
course the Government pays noth- 
ing for the planting of flower beds, 
cutting or rolling the grass, cleaning 
out the swimming pool or building the 
summer houses. 

There is no objection to the interned 
Germans using the swimming pool or 
playing tennis or croquet, in fact it is 
encouraged, but such work as is neces- 
sary to keep the pool and grounds in 
condition is up to the Germans, if they 
intend to take advantage of these pleas- 
ures, made possible by the character of 
the former use of the property. 

The camp was scarcely a week old 
before the Germans had arranged classes 
in English, history, mathematics, en- 
gineering, etc. Among themselves they 



























have chosen their leaders and instruc- 
tors who carry out this work. Special 
attention is given vocal music, and un- 
der the direction of an experienced 
leadcr fine concerts are given. There is 
also an exceptionally fine band, one of 
the three of the Impe- 









The interned Imperial German Band recently raised $4000 and gave half to the German Red Cross and half to the American 








all kinds of classical and popular music. 
The chorus confines its program to 
hymns and folk songs. 

The Government allows newspapers 
(American) to come to the camp, also 
allows letters and telegrams to be sent 


and received, but of course these are 
opened and censored, and must be writ- 
ten in English. 

I have slept and eaten in this camp, 
have talked to the officers and men, 
seen them at work and at play, and 
from all I have gath- 





rial German Govern- 
ment’s; it has been in 
China for fifteen years, 
coming to this country 
some time ago en route 
to Germany, but was 
unable to get any far- 
ther than New York, 
and is now interned. 
During a tour of sev- 
eral American cities, 
prior to our entrance 
into the war, this band 
raised $4000, half of 
which was given to the 
German Red Cross and 
half to the American 
Red Cross for use on 
the Mexican border. In 
addition to the vocal 
concerts the band plays 
twice a week, on Thurs- 
day and Saturday, the 
repertoire consisting of 








ered I am _ convinced 
they are contented, al- 
tho for appearance sake 
they champ at the bit, 
lamenting the fact that 
they are unable to joir 
the Kaiser’s forces. 

It is not possible for 
any officer or man to 
complain of his food, 
since it is provided by 
his own people and 
cooked to his own taste. 
It is equally impossi- 
ble to complain of his 
room or surroundings; 
he has more room 
space, considerably 
more, than he is accus- 
tomed to aboard ship, 
and the surroundings 
are perfect—they are 
the works of Nature at 
her very best. 



































There is a diversity of occupations at the Interne Camp, ranging all the way from laundering to teaching mathematics. A good number 
of the men have made the most of these excellent facilities for acquiring skill at i 
f course, is the most profitable and popular; but there are times when the men prefer to sit and talk, or perhaps just sit 


some outdoor work on land—gardening, 
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PITCH-PIPE AND POMP AT NIAGARA 


AIN passed away at last from 

saturated Fort Niagara, leaving 

the “happy encampment” to the 

growing grind of the last days 
of training for the Pennsylvanians who 
are to lead the new hosts—to the dusty 
hike, the tests of endurance under a 
blazing sun which in itself is a large 
factor in the final determination of fit- 
ness for the great task in hand. And 
with the new light on green lawn at the 
post and the bush country of march, 
countermarch and bivouac, came almost 
(but not quite) by chance, a new light 
on the dull drive of the work. For the 
workaday encampment turned for the 
time being from the drab pounding of 
the uphill road to the commissions that 
lie just over the brow of yonder slope, 
to the blazonry of formal function with 
its dash of color, to the resonance of 
brass music and the reverberation of 
that swinging, mass singing that all 
Topside has been clamoring for and has 
not known how to achieve. The Russians 
came, and with their advent, everything 
that was latent in the military sense 
came to the surface. There was pomp, 
and there was sound. It is more par- 
ticularly of the sound that I am to 
speak this time, of its effect and of its 
causes; but for the moment let us take 
up with pomp. 


LL the quiet, persistent, dull work 

f the army officers who had: been 
making the leaders of the New Army, 
came to the surface that day, to meet 
with unmistakable appreciation on the 
part of Lieut. Gen. Vladimir Roop and 
his entourage (a word rapidly regain- 
ing ground these days), not to mention 
Colonel Miller, the camp commandant, 
and Major Averill, the jolly cicerone 
of the visitors. Down from their heav- 
ily policed automobiles descended the 
Russians, resplendent not in the Ver- 
estchagin manner, but merely by com- 
parison with the O. D. cotton of com- 
mandant and command, the while yokel 
and city man alike carefully forgot to 
uncover lest some one should discover 
that the band was playing the Russian 
National Anthem. Proceeding thence to 
the parade ground the visitors reviewed 


BY HERBERT REED 


some sixteen hundred men who, had 
they been encased in the gray and white 
duck of West Point, would have done 
honor to that famous institution. It is 
no part of my plan to make invidious 
comparisons, but if Plattsburg has any 
such review as that in its system, it 
has not been my good fortune to wit- 
ness it. The situation was just a little 
tense, for here were really hard worked 
men, in some cases men a little worried 
about what the immediate future had 
in store for them in the way of service 
to their country; but as is always the 
case with men in whom the seeds of 
subconscious discipline have been plant- 
ed, they came up to the mark hand- 
somely. 


AME then, the dramatic touch. A few 

sharp commands and the regiment 
formed three sides of a square. To the 
center of this stage, which was no stage 
at all, an orderly called a stocky, broad- 
shouldered man in citizen blue; armed 
only with a pitch-pipe, long years of 
experience in handling men, and a de- 
termination evident in every move. Just 
prior to his advent the Russian gen- 
eral had addrest the officers-to-be in 
resonant English—this talk to the 
troops a custom that has been prevalent 
in all the history of the Russian arms, 
and that comes to us just at this time 
rather happily when the stress of pub- 
lic and private utterance is on the link- 
ing of the new democracy and the old. 
The cheers died away, the stocky man 
in blue, hat removed so that the patch 
of white just over his forehead stood 
out like a plume, raised both hands, 
gave the key, and with a sudden gesture 
swept the 1500 into the swinging 
rhythm of “Pack Up Your Troubles in 
Your Old Kit Bag.” From brick-walled 
barrack after barrack the echoes came 
winging on the wind that swept in 
evenly from the lake, rolling in on the 
throng of spectators in their July 
finery, and the visitors from overseas. 
Every one caught the spirit of the 
thing, the Russians, a musical people, 
perhaps more keenly than the others. 
The song swelled and mounted, that 
volume of sound that is so stirring when 


it is built of men’s voices alone. It was 
an open-throated song, a splendid song, 
that happy mass effort for which all 
Topside has been waiting—and the 
country, too. It was unexpected, un- 
anticipated alike by conductor and 
chorister. It was unrehearsed, and it 
was guiltless of staging beyond that of 
opportunity, which has always been the 
finest setting that could be asked. Song 
after song was called for by the man 
in blue with the little pitch-pipe and 
the one accusing finger on either hand 
which in all these years has been wont 
to level itself like a rifle at the laggard 
voice. But on this day there was no 
laggard voice. 

I have said that this great good mo- 
ment with its democratic significance 
came not quite by chance—for there 
had been slow, steady building up to 
that moment. As in every situation of 
this kind, success in the mass is always 
the result of some personality thrust- 
ing up to gather the-fruit of quiet, un- 
remitting, undiscouraged labor. This 
time the personality was that of the 
quiet but commanding man in blue. 
Something of a coup in the mass sing- 
ing line he had planned for the follow- 
ing day, it seemed, but opportunity 
came riding in with the Russians and he 
and his fifteen hundred were on the spot 
to seize it. 


like to feel, and I am confident in 

so feeling, that that day’s sing- 
ing will go ringing down thru en- 
campment after encampment until it 
reaches the outermost fringe of those 
shadowy millions of whom I spoke in 
the first article of this series. We like 
to feel that we are not thrusting arms 
upon these our fighting men. They have 
taken to arms without compulsion other 
than the honest urge within them. Thus 
too, they have taken and will take to 
this singing, for it is deep down within 
them, especially at this time. It was 
because the song impulse is deep down 
in these our fighting men that the man 
in blue of whom I have spoken was 
able to achieve the triumph of Fort 
Niagara’s big day in the public view. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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WHEN “INSPECTION” SOUNDS IN THE MORNING 
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THE TASK OF THE “TALENT” 


could write a library on the fly- 

infested, mosquito-haunted, bathless 

and comfortless hotels of the United 

States of America. The circuit of 
the Codperative Chautauqua Associa- 
tion covers some fifty. towns mostly in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. My own 
schedule has put me into twenty-four 
towns in twenty-one days including one 
extra date in Virginia. It has involved 
some five thousand miles of travel, and 
if there is anything more designed to 
strike the Chautauqua lecturer with 
deep gloom and homesickness than the 
average hotel of the small towns in 
the Middle West, I do not know what 
it is. The broken fly screens, the ragged 
curtains, the dirty wash-bowls and 
pitchers, the grimy towels, the filthy 
soap, the suspicious looking bed, the 
cracked looking glass, the dim irre- 
ligious little electric light, the sticky 
salt cellars, the unnamable coffee, the 
unspeakable toilet arrangements, all 
conspire to give the traveler who has 
to be in a new town every day a 
feeling of physical and mental depres- 
sion which he can overcome only by 
accepting the average hotel as a part 
of the program of a lecturer’s life. 
The Chautauqua management is not to 
blame for these hideous conditions. But 
somebody is. I wonder that the great 
army of Gideons does not do some- 
thing. And I also wonder if the great 
Chautauqua crowds of cultured, intel- 
ligent, well-housed people living in the 
well-to-do town ever realize that the 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 








One of the best known clergymen in 
the country, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Topeka, 
Kansas, and author of “In His Steps,” 
Dr. Sheldon is also a popular Chau- 
tauqua lecturer and speaks from ea- 
perience of the platform end of this 
American institution—THE EDrror. 




















man up there on the platform, or the 
“Talent” doing its best, has just come 
out of a hotel room into which no one 
of the Chautauqua people would ever 
put a guest. At one town of 4000 pop- 
ulation, I spoke to an audience of 3500 
people, and outside the tent was a line 
of automobiles half a mile long. The 
town was rich in beautiful homes. And 
I had come out of a “hotel,” the “best” 
in the place, where my room did not 





even contain a chair, and the only place 
I dared lie down was on the outside of 
the bed. 

Of course, the reformer should be 
able to rise above his surroundings. 
That is true. When it comes to the hotel 
in the small American town, I not only 
rise above my surroundings but I get 
up as early as I can and “check out.” 
I confess I have as much courage as 
most men, and I believe we can get rid 
of the saloon and bad politics and war, 
but when it comes to reforming the 
hotel in the small town, I lose heart. 

The program of the Chautauqua in- 
cludes entertainment, instruction, dra- 
ma, music, and just plain lectures. I 
am in the last named class. All the 
people on the program are known col- 
lectively as the “Talent” and so spoken 
of by the Chautauqua “Bureau.” We 
are booked for a regular date, at a 
fixed hour, afternoon or evening or 
both. The reason for the particular 
booking is a mystery to the “Talent” 
which the “Bureau” does not explain. 

For example, I am at this writing in 
Mattoon, Illinois, 171 miles south of 
Chicago. Last Sunday I was in Arcola, 
fourteen miles north of Mattoon. But 
Monday I was in Freeport, Illinois, 113 
miles northwest of Chicago. I jump 
from Freeport to Mattoon, going thru 
Arcola, where I was last Sunday, to 
come to Mattoon for Tuesday. This 
makes double travel, and it is con- 
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BRINGING SUMMER INDOORS 
Don't confine Summer exclusively to your garden, invite her into the house. These rooms in the Easthampton, Long Island, 


house of the artist, Albert Herter, show exactly how to do it. Remember that furniture should be light in line, curtains 
dark but not stuffy, and that colorful and cool are not necessarily contradictory terms.—Photographs by Johnston-Hewitt 
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BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 


WHAT MAKES A TOWN GOOD ? 







_ | HE answer to the ed- 
ap) itor's question may be 
y7imade in several ways. 
wee A community may be 
“good-looking” and yet not 
es“yibe good, but as I see it, a 
really good community is sure to be good- 
looking. Some commentators would consider 
a town good if it made a strong response to 
the Billy Sunday impulse, even if it was 
as ugly as the usual revivalist’s “taber- 
nacle.” (I wonder how these gentlemen 
venture to take that word from the Bible 
to describe the hideous structures they seem 
to like, without paying any attention to 
the design obvious in the book of Exodus 
to make the tabernacle of God a thing of 
notable physical beauty and attractive- 
ness?) 

Let us visit a town which the American 
Civie Association would call good. It will 
need to be a composite of many communi- 
ties, to be sure; but all we are to see may 
be found in some one of the many American 
cities, towns or villages which are more or 
less “good.” 

We arrive in the good town, on our first 
visit, by railroad. The entrance of the rail- 
road is thru a pleasant street, apparently, 
for we see no unorderly back-yards, no piles 
of manufacturing waste, no sign-plastered 
buildings in various stages of decrepitude. 
(The quantity of signs on a building is 
usually in proportion to its value; the 
more ramshackle and tumble-down the 
stable or shop, the worse its eruption of 
civic smallpox of signs! Is it not curious 
that apparently sane business men will pay 
real money to thus advertise their wares 
on the most decrepit and loud-smelling 
shacks?) 

The agreeable entrance into the good 
town has taken the train past busy 
manufacturing plants, but they are 
orderly, and good to look at, avoiding 
the waste and inefficiency of messy 
surroundings. The railroad itself is 
clean and “slick” along its right-of- 
way, which is not decorated with dis- 
carded material, waste paper or junk. 
It transports us to a spacious station, 
thru which we pass in appreciation of 
the greenery of the surroundings that 
speak loudly of good management and 
courtesy. 

But it may have been easier to ar- 
rive in Compositeville by way of the 
trolley car, which passes us along thru 
cleanly suburbs to the central district. 
The trolley poles were almost invisible 
because they had been designedly fitted 
into the tree-scheme of the streets. 
The arrival was at a well-located trol- 
ley terminal, where we found shelter 
and information, provided as a busi- 
ness-like part of the transportation 
service. 

The central “square” or plaza in 
this good ‘town is not a repository for 
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municipal junk in the way of old cannon, 
curious iron fences and “fountains,” or other 
memorials of bad taste. There is a monu- 
ment, to be sure, commemorating a notable 
bit of local history, but it is of dignified 
design, suitable to the place it occupies, 
well supported by the right trees and 
shrubs, and not encumbered with encroach- 
ing poles, either for flags or wires. These 
townsmen think that their town expression 
ought to be simple and appropriate. 


Y the radiating streets in the good town 

we are at once advised that the city- 
planning has been wisely done, for the peo- 
ple rather than for the “real-estaters.” It 
is just such planning as, if applied by a 
capable architect to the problem of a home, 
would produce satisfactory, healthful and 
convenient living conditions. 

The detail of these streets interests us. 
It is evident that in this “good” town there 
is more thought for the comfort and hap- 
piness of the people than for the prosper- 
ity of the paving companies, the makers 
of cast-iron, the sellers of electric current. 
The streets are reasonably wide, and they 
have been made less costly to the people as 
a whole by two items of thoughtful provi- 
sion. A building or “set-back” line in the 
residence streets provides equality of light 
and open space inside the property line, 
thus effectively widening the channels thru 
which must pass not only traffic but the air 
and light which are requisites for health. 

The other item of forethought is evi- 
denced in the harmonious relation of the 





A model street arrangement of sidewalk, grass plot, 


tree and house foundation planting 


sidewalks, the grass plots in which are 
planted comfort-giving trees, and the 
smoothly paved roadway for vehicular 
traffic. Compositeville has not made the 
common error of paving by random, with- 
out reference to the eight-foot lines of traf- 
fie which the wise city-planner considers. 
In the business districts, too, there is con- 
sideration for the pedestrians, and the side- 
walks, free from intrusion by steps or 
other projections, are ample. 

These streets are well furnished, we ob- 
serve. Where there are trolley lines, the 
poles are, as in the entrance streets, prac- 
tically concealed by the trees. There are 
no other poles, for electricity, in common 
with gas, water and complete sewerage, is 
carried under the street surface. 

The lighting standards, simple and 
graceful, but unobtrusive, are designed to 
give even illumination at low cost, and, of 
course, there are no swinging electric arc- 
lamps. These people want illumination, and 
not a mere display of raw light! 

All the other street furnishings of curb- 
ing, sewer, inlets, fire-alarm boxes, trash 
receptacles, etc., are in keeping. 


HE residents of Compositeville have easy 

access to playgrounds, parks and social 
centers. An acre of open space has been pro- 
vided for every hundred of the population, ° 
and the playgrounds are carefully equipt 
and as carefully maintained. Consequently 
the open air habit prevails, and home gar- 
dens are plentiful and beautiful. The mod- 
ern schools—all having ample and well- 
fitted play spaces about them—are year- 
round social centers as well; for these wise 
people believe in keeping their property in 
use. The saloon has gone out, and its place 
is much more than taken by these 
centers, where there is organized pro- 
vision for recreation. 

Of course Compositeville drinks pure 
water, for the town controls the sup- 
ply, which is filtered so as to free it 
from impurities and disease germs, and 
its safety is assured by daily bacterio- 
logical examinations. 

Pure milk is assured, too, and the 
public markets are kept clean. 

There is a fine spirit of cojperation 
in Compositeville. The churches preach 
“a seven-day and not a mere Sunday 
Christianity, and their pulpits talk 
town economics, just as Moses first 
discussed them on the plain before 
Sinai. The town is liberal and friend- 
ly, for it is a happy place in which to 
live and work. It is cleanly, and of 
course it is sightly. It is not afraid 
to pay, thru just taxation, for its 
efficient service; which, its residents 
realize, is the cheapest thing they buy 
between the cradle and the grave. 

Compositeville is, as I thus bring 
together its elements, all economic, all 
business-like, a good town. 
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Use two fingers 


in transplanting Press the soil tight about the roots 


The way a good dust mulch looks Multiplier onions “before and after’ 


VEGETABLE RESERVES FOR WINTER 


Te: is the season of the year when 
we must bring up reinforcements to 
occupy the freshly made trenches be- 
tween the rows of vegetables that have 
done and are still doing their duty. 

The successful war garden ought to pro- 
duce two or three crops per season. There 
is still time to get a late crop, maturing 
during October, except in gardens so far 
north that killing frosts may be expected 
early in that month. The dates given on 
this page are for the latitude of New York 
City. For every hundred miles north or 
south add or subtract from five to eight 
days. 

But the time for raising this crop from 
seed has gone by, except in the case of late 
spinach, turnips, etc. The war gardener 
who has not provided adequately for the 
latter end of his garden by sowing in June 
and July must buy his seedlings now—and 
that is well worth doing. 

LATE BEETS 

UGUST 1 is not too late in the North 

to sow such varieties as Detroit Dark 
Red and Crosby’s Egyptian Beets. The soil 
should be made fine and loose as well as 
rich; much depends on this preparation. 
Rows twelve inches apart, the plants 
thinned from two to three inches apart, 
with the seed planted in drills about one 
inch deep, will insure proper growth and 
development so that the crop may be har- 
vested by the latter part of September. 
Frequent cultivation and a little nitrate of 
soda just before a rain applied two or three 
times during the growing season is advis- 
able. 

LATE CABBAGE 


ITH a little special attention, a late 

crop of cabbage may be successfully 
grown at this late date. Month-old seedlings 
should be purchased; they will mature, in 
good soil, by October 15. The Flat Dutch, 
Autumn King and Danish Ball Head are the 
best three late varieties. The plants should 
be healthy and stocky and may take the 
place of any’early crops if the soil is cul- 
tivated again and more plant food is added 
in the form of decayed manure. If you are 
fortunate enough to have part of your gar- 
den clay loam, that is the place for your 
cabbage. The late varieties require more 
room than the early sorts; 24 by 36 inches 
will be ample space for the crop to mature 
to full size. 

Before transplanting, which should be 
done on dull days or in the evening if pos- 
sible, water the cabbage bed heavily if you 
have your own seedlings ready, so that the 
soil will adhere to the roots when the plants 
are removed. 

There is no operation so important in 
the culture of cabbage as cultivation; this 
should be done frequently after 10 a. m. 
and before 5 p. m. If the plants are get- 
ting sufficient moisture and plant food, the 
foliage is brittle in the early morning and 
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in the evening, but during the heat of the 
day there is little or no danger of breaking 
the foliage with your implements. Cultivate 
every week and do not be anxious if the 
cabbage does not head before cool weather 
sets in. It is a cool weather crop, and can 
stand from 5 to 10 degrees below freezing. 
In fact, some of the varieties do not start 
to head until cool weather. If a few heads 
have not matured before the first severe 
frost, cover them with sufficient soil to keep 
them from freezing and they run a fair 
chance of heading even then. 
LATE CELERY 


OLLOWING early peas, lettuce or rad- 

ish, transplant such varieties as Giant 
Pascal, Winter Queen or Boston Market. 
The soil should contain a good deal of de- 
cayed vegetable matter in the form of 
manure and should have, above all, a liberal 
supply of moisture all the time. Celery can- 
not stand a drought. Muck soil is, of course, 
ideal, but a high grade celery may be grown 
on a garden loam if fertilizer and moisture 
are added. This is late to introduce late 
celery into your garden, but stocky plants, 
about twenty-five days old, will mature by 
October if they have favorable conditions 
and special care. 

On transplanting cut back a little of the 
tops and roots. Water freely after planting 
in the open. The planting distances are ex- 
tremely variable and depend to a large ex- 
tent on the methods of blanching. If boards 
are used the rows may be two feet apart 
and the plants set six inches apart in the 
rows. If banking with soil is the method 
followed, the rows should be at least three 
feet apart. 

The one requirement that should be fol- 
lowed to the letter is to keep the celery 
growing vigorously from the time of plant- 
ing until it is time to store it. In small 
gardens where manure is available, culti- 
vate several times until about September 1, 
then mulch the rows with manure, keeping 
it away from direct contact with the stems, 
of course. The rain, or watering if neces- 
sary, frees the plant food, and the straw 
acts like a sponge, holding the moisture. 
Wherever liquid manure is available apply 
a weak solution once a week; be careful 
not to get it into the heart of the plant, 
but at the roots. If the plants are slow in 
growing and appear a little yellow and 
sickly, apply a little nitrate of soda and 
water freely. Keep a dust mulch between 
the rows. 

SPINACH 


bed of spinach may be started early in 

August. Manure a strip of land very 
heavily with decayed horse or cow manure, 
mixing it very thoroly with the soil. which 
should be made fine by raking over the sur- 
face. The space should be about four feet 
wide and any length desired. Draw the 


trenches one inch in depth and the rows 
twelve inches apart, making four rows to 
the bed. After planting and covering the 
seed, press down the soil and give the bed 
a thoro watering. As soon as the plants 
appear above ground, cultivate at least 
twice each week until frost, when such a 
variety as the New Zealand should have 
reached full growth. 

This variety of spinach can stand severe 
drought and a considerable frost—but not 
a severe frost. The plant grows vigorously 
during the clear, cool days of fall and be- 
comes very hardy with the increasing cold. 
Just before the hard frosts begin to come, 
cover the bed with a little clean straw or 
other litter. As the weather becomes more 
severe increase this to a depth of from 
three to five inches. Throw a few branches 
over the straw to keep it from blowing 
out. If by chance a few warm days set in, 
it is advisable to remove carefully some of 
the litter so that the plants may have air 
(but they should not be exposed to the 
sun). The straw and branches catch and 
hold the snow which is an added protec- 
tion. The spinach keeps beautifully during 
the winter and becomes tender by early 
spring. Before the frost is out of the 
ground the litter may be removed and the 
spinach cut. If plunged into cold water it 
is ready for cooking in an hour. This crop 
supplies the table with one of the most 
healthful foodstuffs before anything in the 
open garden has started to grow. 


MULTIPLIER AND EGYPTIAN ONIONS 


HE multiplier sets are usually planted 

in rows twelve inches apart, the sets 
four inches apart in the rows. In the North, 
where the winters are severe, a mulch of 
straw or manure will insure proper pro- 
tection. This should be removed as soon as 
spring arrives and the onions allowed to 
mature. It takes about six weeks for these 
onions to mature sufficiently before freez- 
ing weather. Because of its hardiness, the 
Egyptian tree onion is most desirable in 
the North; this variety should not be 
mulched until after the ground is frozen. 

LATE TURNIPS 


IE soil for the late turnips, like all of 

the root crops, should be a sandy loam 
and very fertile. It takes from six to nine 
weeks for the turnip to mature. After the 
early crop of sweet corn has been removed, 
pull up the stalks, cultivate the soil, and 
apply a little well decayed manure, working 
it well into the soil. Then sow the turnip 
seed in rows twelve inches apart, and about 
one inch in depth. Thin the plants to about 
two inches apart in the row. There is no 
advantage in having the turnips large be- 
fore storing them away for winter; the 
large turnips are usually tough and full of 
fiber. Such varieties as Aberdeen, Purple 
Top, White Globe, and White Milan are 
good keepers and will mature before the 
severe frost if sown in August. ~ 





A WAR BUDGET FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


AR raises havoc with the household 
budget; at least it does with mine. 
\ \ We have just compiled our expendi- 
tures for the six months ended May 1, 
1917. We find that we have spent just $295 
more than our budget permitted: us to, and 
by the same token we have spent $294 
more than for the same period a year ago; 
that is for the six months ended May 1, 
1916. We live in-a six-room apartment on 
the outskirts of Boston and the family con- 
sists of three, the baby being nearly two 
years old. Here are the figures: 





TABLE I 
Two Adults and Child 
Six months ended May 1,°16 Mayl1,’17 % In- 
Actual crease 


Expenses Budget Actual 1917 











engine wees $168 $185 $266 58 
DE eseenesies 297 300 813 5 
CO ae 164 200 224 36 
Operating ....... 246 250 834 85 
Advancement .... 211 150 243 15 

ae $1,086 $1,085 $1,380 27 
pO Rar 1,150 1,250 1,305 13 
ee $64 $165 

WEE 60400000 $75 





it did a year ago, in spite of the fact that 
for the past three months Mrs. Chase has 
paid cash for all her groceries, thus saving 
5 per cent over the old method of monthly 
bills. Meat, furthermore, has entirely dis- 
appeared from our table. Fifty-eight per 
cent is a cruel increase, but it is not in- 
compatible with the figures as reported by 
the New York Times Annalist for substan- 
tially the same period. The Annalist index 
number shows the fluctuations in the aver- 
age wholesale price of twenty-five food 
commodities selected and arranged to rep- 
resent a theoretical family’s food budget. 


For April 24, 1915, the index number is 154 
For April 22, 1916, the index number is 166 
For April 21, 1917, the index number is 270 


The increase from April 22, 1916, to 
April 21, 1917, is 63 per cent! Dun’s index 
figures show increases from April 1, 1914, 
to April 1, 1917, as follows: 


Dairy and garden products... 84 per cent 
ME eiaxacawksnww awn e+eee- 46 per cent 
Foodstuffs (general) ........ 105 per cent 


It is only too evident that the increases 
in our own food budget must be reflected 
in the food budgets of the country. 

Our item for “shelter,” which includes 
rent, gas and electricity, has not increased 
proportionately. Our rent of $45 a month 
has not been advanced, but it is safe to 
say that while we do not suffer in this re- 
gard our landlord’s profits are being dras- 
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War and the budget. More and more of us now are 


going to turn our backs to the butcher shop 








BY STUART CHASE 








There is just one way, in countryside 
or city, to accommodate the family in- 
come with maximum efficiency and 
minimum hardship to the extraor- 
dinary condition created by the Great 
War. That is to know what you are 
spending and plan your future expendi- 
tures on the basis of that knowledge 
—in other words, to make a household 
budget and make it work. We asked 
Mr. Chase to discuss the puzzling 
things which happen to the family bud- 
get in wartime because he has already 
written very clearly and helpfully on 
the budget and because he brings to 
the subject the equipment of an ez- 
pert public accountant.—THE EDITOR. 




















tically cut by the increased ‘cost of coal, 
and the suburban householder suffers like- 
wise. The Coal T'rade Journal states that 
the average retail price of anthracite range 
coal in New York was $5 a ton in January, 
1915, and $8.75 in January, 1917. 

Our clothing item has advanced 36 per 
cent over last year. This is due in part to 
the greater outlays for our small son, who 
has been crawling thru rompers at the rate 
of one a week or thereabouts, but Dun’s 
index figures show a 49 per cent increase 
in all clothing since 1914. 

Operating expenses include service, laun- 
dry, health, telephone, carfare, lunches, 
and sundries. The increase is 35 per cent, 
but a part of this is due to a large dentist 
bill. 

“ADVANCEMENT” IN WARTIME 


OW we come to perhaps the most de- 

batable item in the war budget. You 
will note that we allowed only $150 
for “advancement” (“‘advancement” in- 
cludes recreation, education, books, periodi- 
cals, gifts, charity, club dues, etc.), and we 
spent $243! Undoubtedly we could have 
kept it down to $150, but the fact remains 
that we did not. We did not have the grit 
to sacrifice the moderate extras that our 
middle-class standard of living had accus- 
tomed us to. We continued to buy books, 
to subscribe to magazines, to take a winter 
outing in the mountains, to go to an occa- 
sional concert and play (unfortunately the 
local stock company in a fit of incompre- 
hensible sanity is playing Shaw and Gals- 
worthy, Ibsen and Oscar Wilde this year) 
and to donate recklessly small checks for 
unpopular causes, such as suffrage and the 
Consumers’ League, all of which was quite 
human perhaps, but from the standpoint 
of the budget, a wanton extravagance. 

“Advancement” is the vital point of the 
war budget problem. One has to eat, of 
course, and one has to be 
clothed and __ sheltered, 
operating expenses must 
go on, but one can re- 
trench on luxuries. And 
now that our country is 
at war, it becomes not 
only a personal necessity 
but a patriotic duty to 
eliminate waste and ex- 
travagance. 

At the time of writing, 
Congress is still debating 
the details of the revenue 
bill, but certain broad 
principles are already dis- 
cernible and reasonably 
sure of enactment. Seven 
billions are to be raised 
by bond issues, and about 
two billions by taxation 
within the coming year. 





There are four things which the latter 
is certain to include: 

1. An increased levy on individual in- 
comes. 

2. Increased taxes on business profits of 
over 8 per cent. 

3. Increased taxes and new 
luxuries. 

4. New taxes on necessities. 

Each of these enactments, except perhaps 
the second, is going to affect the house- 
hold budget vitally. Let us consider them 
in turn. 


taxes on 


TAXES IN THE BUDGET 


F your family income is $3000 a year. 

and perhaps if it is only $2000, you will 
be required to pay a tax of 2 per cent 
thereon, or from $40 to $60 a year. If your 
income is over $10,000 a year, you will be 
required to pay a continually rising super- 
tax until at the $500,000 point the Gov- 
ernment will demand from 40 to 50 per 
cent of your entire income. Taxation of 
this type is an operating expense (house 
and land taxes belong in “shelter”’), and 
accordingly those who receive $3000 or more 
a year must be prepared to allow for a 
considerable increase in the items in their 
budget classified under this head. 

The tax on excess profits will cut down 
the dividend income of many a family, but 
it should not operate to increase the family 
expenditures. 

Taxes on luxuries may include alcohol, 
tobacco, amusement tickets, soft drinks, 
musical instruments, automobiles, etc. 
Every family, even the very poorest, ex- 
pends some part of its income for these 
luxuries and comforts. Some of them, such 
as tobacco and automobiles, have attained 
the dignity of practical necessities. The 
laborer’s pipe and the Ford are permanent 
institutions. Even under the strictest 
régime it is doubtful if more than a hand- 
ful of us can escape some expenditure in 
these directions, and the moment the tax 
is laid by the Government, that moment 
will the industry taxed “shift” it, as the 
learned economists say, to the consumer, 
which means that the war budget goes up 
another notch. 

Taxes on necessities will probably in- 
clude freight rates, passenger tickets, post- 
age, sugar, petroleum, denatured alcohol, 
ete. The effect will be the same as in the 
ease of luxuries. The railroad or the sugar 
trust will shift the tax to the consumer 
by raising the price of its commodity, and 
the budget again suffers. 

In addition to all this, Congress may in- 
crease the tariff, levy an inheritance tax, 
and institute various stamp taxes. 

In revising the budget, then, we have two 
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and our faces to the income tar window. The Gov- 
ernment is getting interested even in $3000 incomes 
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factors to consider: the increased cost 
of living due to war in general and the 
specific taxes now to be levied because of 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. The first we have already borne, the 
we are about to bear. Uncle Sam 
requires billions of dollars to put this coun- 
try on a war footing, billions which cannot 
be met out of the air, but only out of your 
pocket and mine—out of the family bud- 
gets of the nation. 


second 


REVISING THE BUDGET 

jf those dim years before August, 1914, 
Mr. HNarl G. Manning, of Boston, prepared 

a budget made up of actual figures fur- 

nished by thousands of thrifty Americans. 

It is given here in Table II. This table has 

formed the basis of all 


have to work out its own problem, but it 
is perhaps possible to suggest a few gen- 
eral methods that may be employed. We 
can strive to eliminate waste; we can cut 
down on luxuries; we can grow more food. 

While I confidently expect that count- 
less amateur gardens are going to cost 
more in seeds, fertilizers, labor, muddle- 
headedness and arnica than they can pos- 
sibly realize in anemic beans and battered 
cabbages, certain it is that the home-gar- 
den movement as a whole has great possi- 
bilities of increasing food-supply and there- 
by reducing food costs. In respect to home- 
garden accounting, perhaps the simplest 
method is to charge all gardening expenses 
having to do with the production of food 
to the general food account. and credit this 





Professor Harry Ward declares that 
every year $20,000,000 of food is left on 
plates, to be thrown away because people 
cannot eat it. One slice of bread wasted 
every day means the loss of twenty-four 
loaves a year. Fat is an expensive and nec- 
essary food, but you.and I have paid the 
plumber unconscionable sums to remove 
the same from our waste pipes. Waste is 
the problem of the American woman— 
her all-important problem today. The 
scandal of the national garbage can is hers 
to quiet. The reek of it she must, and will, 
subdue. 

Allied with the waste problem is the 
problem of luxuries. But while we can 
sanction whole-heartedly the instant stop- 
page of waste, we have to move more soft- 
ly in the matter of lux- 
































my budget making, but, uries. Suddenly to cease 
like so many other TABLE II buying any jewelry, any 
things since war began, Yearly Home Budgets of Families Averaging Two Adults and Two Children expensive millinery, any 
it is today antiquated. Prepared by Eart G. MANNING limousines, any opera 
To follow it im toto | poog moment S10 20% "Sano 22% "“Ssco 19% “Se7s 17% “$125 14% || POxe® OF any “movie” 
‘ Se ear 450 2 71% 7 0 : Le. 

would be to encourage Shelter .......... 200 20 400 20 500 17 600 15 700 14 tickets, would prove dis 
financial suicide. A new Clothing ........ 100 10 250 12 325 11 500 12 650 13 astrous to the general 
budget must be drawn. —— eeccces 150 15 350 18 550 18 625 16 bo = . business of the country, 
Where the family re- ES « ~~ & a0 18 = = =~ & 7 = however excellent its 
ceiving an income of TE siasatens 850 85% $1,700 85% $2,375 79% $8,000 75% $3,600 12% effect on the character 
$1000 spent 30 per cent znoame ae 1,000 100 2,000 100 3,000 100 4,000 100 ,000 100 of the individual. Bil- 
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of it for food, it must Insurance ..... $150 15% $8300 15% $625 21% $1,000 25% $1,400 28% || lions of dollars of capi- 
now spend perhaps 45 tal are invested in the 














per cent; where the 
$5000 family spent 14 per cent for food, 
it must now spend 22 per cent. And note 
how the war burden bears proportionately 
harder on the poor than on the well-to-do. 
The greater the share of the family income 
spent on bare necessities, the more grievous 
the burden of war. For the poor, luxuries 
and advancement must be almost forced out 
of existence. For the well-to-do, these ex- 
penditures must be drastically curtailed. 
Taking into consideration the new factors 
of High Cost Living and War Taxation, 
I have ventured to prepare a revised war 


account with any product sold, no entries 
being made for actual home consumption. 
If the total food account for the year 1917 
with a garden be compared with the total 
food account for 1916 without a garden, 
the loss or gain due to the activities of the 
hoe can be roughly computed after allow- 
ing for the general increase in commodi- 
ties consumed other than home-grown ones. 
For the expert who scorns this rough and 
ready method, I suggest a separate “home 
produce” account, subdivided into the vari- 
ous crops, if necessary, to which all gar- 


manufacture of luxur- 
ies (there is over a billion in moving pic- 
tures alone). Some millions of workers are 
employed in these industries. We cannot 
throw them out of employment tomorrow 
without inviting panic and revolution. Fur- 
thermore, a moderate production of luxur- 
ies is necessary to any sort of civilized life. 

On the other hand, it is clear that there 
is too much money invested and too many 
workers employed in the production of 
baubles, surfeits and poisons that serve no 
rational human need, and only succeed in 
polluting and perverting our national life 









































budget. (Table III, below.) den expenses such as seeds, fertilizers, and character. These things, the product 
The $1000 family of grave injustices in 
with only a 5 per cent na the distribution of 
outlay for “advance- | — fae Prong lit wealth, ought to be 
ment” is going to over- Yearly Home Budgets for Wartime of Families Averaging eliminated, and we 
spend its income. The | Two Adukts and Two Children . should be prepared to 
$2000 family should || Income of —— os “— oneee E $4,000 == $5,000 is undergo a little momen- 
break about even. Above || Mi etetaeesety = =" = 0% -= —s nee i saa tog tary economic hardship 
$3000 a small surplus || Clothing ubiionea 140 14 850 11 490 16 750 19 975 20 during the transition 
should accrue, but here perating ...... B¢ 20 21 7% 830 21 1,225 24 yeriod. To grow maud- 
enters boldly a new | Advancement ... 50 & us S ose » see ba 70 _bte lin about >A goal —- 
factor which has long || Total ........ $1,040 104% $2,000 100% $2,885 96% $8,755 94% $4,760 95% er and the poor capital- 
hovered in the back- || Income :....... 1,000 100 2,000 100° 3,000 100 4,000 100 5,000 100 ist is to shirk the whole 
ground; namely, war Surplus ...... ss $115 4% $245 6% $240 5% || Problem of social recon- 
philanthropies. Red Deficit......... $40 4% “|! struction. 
Cross, special _ relief | a 7 The problem that con- 
units, children’s aid "en, tntnda., fronts us then is to 
(child delinquency has increased 38 labor, spraying. utensils, etc., be charged, eliminate progressively the more bizarre 
per cent in England due to the ab- a cost per unit (bushels, pounds) of the and the more vicious elements of luxury 
sence of fathers at the front and finished crop being established; this unit electing with some care the kind of busi- 


mothers in munition factories), support of 
war widows and orphans, camp inspection, 
ete., will all eall for, nay insist upon, vol- 
unteer financial support. The “advance- 
ment” account of the $3000-and-over fam- 
ily will have to bear the brunt of these 
appeals. For this reason I have allowed 
almost as much for “advancement,” in the 
$4000 and $5000 classes, as did the old 
Manning budget. 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 

T is plain that the household budget 

has some trying years ahead of it. Even 
if the war happily ceases within a few 
months, the burden of taxation necessitat- 
ed by the preparations already made will 
continue for an indefinite period; and even 
if Mr. Hoover succeeds in stamping out 
food speculation, and in conserving the 
food-supply on an efficient basis, it is 
doubtful if he can do more than hold 
prices at their present level. The budget 
is up against it any way. Each family will 


cost being used as a basis for charging 
the budget food account with the product 
actually consumed by the household, and 
also being used as a basis for securing a 
reasonable profit on all products sold to 
outside individuals. Those desiring fur- 
ther enlightenment should write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for their bulletins 
on farm accounting. 
WASTE 

HE United States Department of Agri- 

culture estimates that $700,000,000 of 
food is wasted every year in this coun- 
try, not including the waste due to alco- 
holic beverages. The department itemizes 
this waste under five heads: 

1. Edible food thrown into the garbage- 

pail. 
. Spoiling of food due to careless han- 

dling and storing. 
. Careless cookery. 
. Waste in preparation. 
. Over-generous serving of food. 


ness that we propose to: support, or con- 
demn, thru the voting power of our dollars. 
Here is a _ practical example: Mr. A is 
accustomed, let us say, to spend $2 for a 
theater ticket and $2 thereafter for a roof- 
garden cabaret and the refreshments that 
match. His war budget forbids him to buy 
both luxuries. Which shall he give up? 
The roof-garden, of course. We can do very 
well without roof-gardens and cabarets, 
but the theater is an intimate part of 
the national life and should be sacrificed 
only under dire necessity. 

The war has given us the unique oppor- 
tunity to revolutionize the whole economy 
of luxuries; to destroy the vicious, to en- 
courage the necessary, to make wholesome 
and strengthen immeasurably the goods 
of the nation. Reflect for a moment on 
the word “goods.” Literally interpreted it 
marks the beginning and the end of all 
sane spending, in peace no less than in 
war. 








HOW TO CHOOSE FURNITURE 








comparable to get- 
ting married. The purchase 
made and the piece in- 
stalled in your house, you 
have it 
worse” 


UYING a piece of | 
Reznor is, in a way, | 
| 


for 
and the chances are | 
that it will stay by you for | 
the rest of your natural 

life. One cannot overem- | 


“for better, 


phasize, then, the necessity 
of a_ rigid preliminary 
analysis of a contemplated || 
purchase to the end that || 
enduring satisfaction may || 
result from our choice. 

It is clearly impossible || 
to lay down a precise set 
of empiric rules, of univer- 








| piece of furniture should 
|| satisfy the eye and there 
should be an obvious rea- 
son for its design. It should 
not appear top-heavy nor 
clumsy. The visible means 
of support should look ade- 
quate to holding up the 
| weight imposed. In the 
|| secretary bookcase at the 
|| foot of the page the mass 
|| ° of the body looks too heavy 
for the light, spindly legs. 
|| If the legs were of iron, it 
|| would be a different mat- 
ter, but we know they are 
of wood and that, judged 


An excellent Hepplewhite sofa in which the proportions of || ™ terms of wooden con- 
contour and the decorative details are thoroly true and consistent | 


struction, they are proba- 
|| bly physically as well as 





sal application, for testing 





the suitability of every 
piece of furniture that may 


ever happen, under any 
circumstances, to require our  consid- 
eration. An attempt to do so would 


be a preposterous piece of quackery, 
equally offensive and impracticable. The 
same piece of furniture may be absolutely 
right and suitable for one place and its 
attendant conditions and absolutely wrong 
for another, in just the same way that 
pajamas are eminently appropriate to wear 
when one is going to bed but wholly in- 
appropriate when one is going to a dinner 
party. The utmost that can be done is to 
define certain fundamental principles or 
canons of sound judgment which we may 
employ to determine the intrinsic merit of 
a piece and its fitness for its intended en- 
vironment and, after that, trust to the in- 
dividual’s common sense to arrive at a con- 
clusion in which he or she may repose a 
reasonable confidence of rectitude. And the 
presentation of sucha set of canons or 
fundamental standards is the object of this 
article. 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD 

HE prospective purchaser of furniture, 

intent upon a wise choice, must judge 
of its suitability from two points of view. 
First, it is necessary to consider the in- 
herent qualifications as indicated by design, 
by structure, by the distribution of orna- 
ment and by the materials employed. Sec- 
ond, it is quite as essential to keep fully 
and constantly in mind the character of the 
setting in which the furniture is to be 
placed, especially with reference to scale, 
to the ‘dominant architectural lines and to 
the nature of the background. These two 
bases of judgment, conscientiously and 
rigorously employed, will prove valuable 
safeguards in avoiding costly mistakes 
which one will repent at leisure, and in 
securing, instead, pieces’ which will bring 
with them an increasing sense of satisfac- 
tion. 

It is searcely to be expected that the 
finer and subtler characteristics of furni- 
ture design should make the full appeal of 
which they are capable unless the individ- 
ual himself possesses a considerable degree 
of special and accurate knowledge of fur- 
niture and has thus a sufficient basis for 
making comparisons, but the more salient 
features of design, judged solely on their 
own merits, can readily be analyzed suffi- 
ciently to enable the ordinary observer to 
exercize an, intelligent discrimination, pro- 
vided he sets about it in a fairly systematic 
manner. To begin with, in judging sound- 
ness of design in furniture, we must as- 
sume toward it much the same critical atti- 
tude as we should toward a piece of archi- 
tecture and base our verdict upon consid- 
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erations of composition and mass, of the 
relation of structural lines of support to 
mass and to the material used, of the logi- 
cal distribution of ornament and of the 
method of employing material. This general 
ground of criticism applies equally whether 
the piece under examination be elaborate 
or simple. 
PROPORTION 

N the process of analysis our first con- 

cern is with proportion, in other words, 
with the mass and composition or, to put 
it in still another way, with symmetry 
which, as its etymology indicates, is merely 
the quality of “measuring together” or dis- 
playing consistent measurements. A painter 
would allude to the analogous quality in a 
picture by speaking of the “drawing,” while 
an architect would speak of a building’s 
“seale.”’ Primarily, the proportions of a 











This secretary bookcase is faulty 
in its proportions because the mass 
of the body and superstructure ap- 
pears too heavy for the legs, which 
do not look adequate to support the 
weight that is imposed upon them 




















apparently insufficient. 
Consequently, we say the 
piece is ill-proportioned. On 
the other hand, a_ piece 
should not be clumsy so that its lines con- 
vey the impression of dull, dead, gross 
stolidity nor should it present a ponderous 
base merely to support a light superstruc- 
ture. From what has been said it 
follows that a piece should be consistent 
in its physical composition and distribution 
of mass. It should likewise be harmonious 
in line and not display totally diverse and 
antagonistic conceptions of design in its 
several parts—to suppose an extreme case, 
for the sake of example, a cabinet with an 
Adam top of delicate rectilinear lines and 
refined detail with a heavy, curvilinear and 
robustly proportioned Queen Anne stand 
with cabriole legs and shaped stretchers. 
STRUCTURE 
UR second major concern is with struc- 
ture. The paramount importance of 
structural strength and durability should 
need no emphasis. Good, honest joinery 
with dovetails, mortises and tenons and 
kindred devices is so different from specious 
“sticking together” that bare mention of 
the fact is enough to put a purchaser on 
guard. Inasmuch, however, as chairs are 
especially likely to disclose any structural 
defects they may have after brief usage, it 
is well to remind the reader that the point 
of greatest stress in a chair is the junction 
of seat and back and it is advisable to re- 
quire obviously staunch construction in this 
particular. It is also preferable that seat 
rails be mortised and tetoned into the legs, 
as in the Chippendale chair on the next 
page, rather than that the seat frame be 
merely dowelled to the tops of the legs, as 
in the Spanish chair. Properly placed 
stretchers, of course, add to the stiffness 
and strength of the chair frame. 
ORNAMENT 
ISTRIBUTION of ornament should be 
logical and serve to emphasize lines 
of structural significance, important fea- 
tures of the contour, or spaces and surfaces 
visibly intended for decoration, as in the 
credenza on the following page. The ap- 
plication of ornament should never be 
meaningless, whimsical or excessive as it 
then loses all character and only cloys the 
eye. 
MATERIAL 


HE material employed should be hon- 

est. In other words, it should be what 
it appears to be and not an imitation of 
something it is not. An imitation is always 
open to the charge of cheapness and decep- 
tion, regardless of its money cost. A piece 
of birch or gum furniture that is honestly 
and visibly birch or gum is more dignified 
than and infinitely preferable to a piece of 
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Countryside Section 












































An example of admirable struc- 
ture; the junction of seat and back 
calculated to meet stress; the 
seat-frame, mortised and tenoned 
into the legs; and the whole struc- 
ture stiffly braced with stretchers 














birch stained to stimulate mahogany—an 
intrinsically cheap and unworthy deception 
altho it may cost more dollars. The public 
at large is badly in need of revising its 
current notions in this respect. It must 
learn to accept and esteem materials for 
their inherent qualities and rid itself of the 
too prevalent false notions of relative cost 
and excellence. Until it does, it will con- 
tinue to be gulled and pay roundly for the 
privilege of being gulled. 
ENVIRON MENT 

second point of view, concerned 
the intended environment of the 


HE 
with 


furniture, requires that pieces be in scale 
with their setting—that a small piece be 
not dwarfed and made to look picayune by 
being placed where a piece of great bulk 
is evidently needed and that, on the other 
hand, the size of a large piece be not ex- 









































The fault of construction in this 
old Spanish chair is that the seat- 
frame is set upon the legs and || 
merely dowelled to them so that | 
stretchers are absolutely necessary 


| 
| to give it the requisite stiffness | 
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aggerated by .putting it in cramped quar- 
ters. Besides preserving this relative con- 
nection between furniture and setting, it is 


| 
| 
} 








desirable that there be some point of cor- 
respondence, some common ground, between 
the dominant lines of the architecture and 
the lines of the piece to act as a link bind- 
ing the elements of the composition to- 
gether. The texture of the background, too, 
should be taken into account. It is impos- 
sible here to multiply instances, but one 
example will serve for suggestion. It will 
be found that the rich old Italian and 
Spanish walnut furniture looks best against 
a background of tapestry or some other 
rich-hued and full-textured fabric, or else 
against the austere contrast of a stone 
faced or rough sand-finished plaster wall. 
Against ordinary wall paper it would look 
utterly out of place. 

The foregoing tests, truly applied, will 
settle many a vexing question. One needs 
only to add in conclusion a word of cau- 
tion anent reproductions and adaptations. 
Insist rigorously that reproductions be ac- 
eurate and real reproductions, not only in 
pattern but in exact dimensions; require 
that adaptations be true to the spirit of 
their alleged prototypes, especially in the 
particulars of proportion and ornamental 
details. 

















This Italian credenza shows a logi- 
cal distribution of ornament be- 
cause the carved decoration empha- 
sizes the lines of structural signifi- 
cance and the essentials of contour 











































Johnston-Hewitt Studio 

















Furniture should be in harmony with the texture and the dominant architectural lines of its background 
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IN THE WAR GARDEN 


After removing summer beets, tur- 
Late nips or other early crops, cultivate 
Peas thoroly and work in a little well de- 
cayed manure. A little bone meal added to 
the manure is a lasting plant food. Rake 
the soil very fine where the furrow is to be 
drawn and plant the seed in a trench 3 to 4 
inches deep. Pack the soil firmly over the 
seed with the back of the rake. Do not soak 
the seed in water before planting. The most 
satisfactory varieties for late planting are 
Early Morn, Prosperity and Little Marvel 
(dwarf). 


Sow string beans twice during the 
month but not later than the 15th. 
The kidney, wax and even bush 
lima beans will mature before frost if 
the plants are kept growing vigorously. The 
soil should not only be rich in plant food 
but in humus so that it may retain mois- 
ture. After the beans are dropt in the fur- 
row, a liberal supply of water may be 
added and the seeds then covered. This is 
best done in the evening. The best two 
varieties for late planting are, Early Val- 
entine (green podded), and Refugee (yel- 
low podded). 


Start a new seed bed in some 
shady place. Allow the plants to 
develop three or four leaves and 
then wet the bed thoroly before trans- 
planting to the open, where the soil should 
be very rich in plant food, especially nitro- 
gen. This is best supplied in the form of 
well decayed horse manure. The faster let- 
tuce matures the more tender the foliage 
will be. One of the best varieties for fall 
is the Grand Rapids (loose leaf). Many 
of the smaller plants may be transferred 
to the hot-bed later in the season. 


If you find that the onions are 
not developing a bulbous growth 
at the base of the leaves, add a 
little nitrate of soda and water the onions 
freely in the evening. If the tops are turn- 
ing brown and the bulbous growth is well 
developed, pull or rake out the onions; let 
the leaves dry. Clean off all dried material 
before crating the onions for winter. 


Early celery should be matured 
sufficiently by August 10. The 
best method of blanching at this 
season is by the use of boards. Lay the 
boards flat on the ground and place one 
edge near the plant. Lift the beard into 
position and stake it so that it can not 
shift. Celery banked with soil during the 
hot weather has a tendency to decay at the 
heart. Keep the late celery growing and 
well watered. 


Beans 


Lettuce 


Onions 


Early 
Celery 


Place a shingle, piece 
of broken flower pot, or 
flat stone under the 
fruit so that it may ripen evenly thruout. 
A little ‘weak liquid cow manure, best ap- 
plied just before a rain, will help greatly 
in the final development. If the muskmelon 
breaks away from the stem and the stem 
end is a little soft, the fruit is ripe. If 
there is a crunching sound when you give 
a quick downward pressure on the side 
of the watermelon with both hands the 
melon is ripe. Do not break the skin. 
Keep the melon in a cool place for two or 
three days and the flavor is improved. 


If the aphis (green fly) puts in 
its appearance on any of the ten- 
der growths, such as lettuce, dust 
the foliage with tobacco dust. The cabbage 
worm may start in early on the winter 
crop. Sprinkle a little white hellebore, one 
ounce to a gallon of water, or a little pow- 
dered arsenate of lead. If the foliage of 


Cantaloupes and 
Watermelons 


Pests 
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the asparagus is disappearing and you find 
short furrows eaten out of the tender 
growths, dust the plants, when the dew is 
heavy, with powdered arsenate of lead. 
The asparagus beetle is not hard to con- 
tro! if checked in time. Cabbage aphides 
are controlled by tobacco dust or a tobacco 
solution. These insects are usually found 
on the leaves close to the ground and on 
the under side. 


Keep the land cultivator busy 
Cultivate this month. Some of the best 

crops are produced during a dry 
season, all on account of diligent cultiva- 
tion. It seems useless to stir the soil that 
seems loose but there is nothing more val- 
uable to the garden in August than a dust 
mulch. Gardens that are cultivated every 
day during the dry period show a marked 
increase in production and many times a 
crop of weeds is destroyed before they reach 
the surface. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Make a chart of your peren- 
nial garden and list the 
plants. Do not trust to the 
labels or your memory. Remove all with- 
ered flowers from the perennials so that the 
strength that would naturaily go into the 
production of seed may go into the root 
and crown of the plant, and in this way 
insure a fine growth and free bloom for 
next year. If the seed of delphinium, phlox, 
Canterbury bell, carnation, digitalis and 
hollyhock is planted this month, they will 
bloom next year. 


This is the month to select the 
strong, vigorous growths of 
antirrhinum, fuchsia, geranium, 
coleus, heliotrope and other soft wooded 
plants and make cuttings. Use a sharp 
knife and make a clean cut at the node. 
The cuttings should be placed in sand, 
watered freely and shaded. They should 
root within three weeks. Do not allow the 
cuttings to remain in the sand after the 
roots appear, shift them to three inch pots. 
Give the propagation bed plenty of ventila- 
tion during the night and protect it from 
the direct rays of the sun during the day. 


Add to the soil, preferably be- 
fore a rain, a free application 
of fine bone meal and phos- 
phate and stir it in well. If you can se- 
cure liquid manure add it to your asters, 
cosmos, chrysanthemums, calliopsis and 
other fall bloomers. Apply this in the even- 
ing in a very weak form and then water the 
plants freely. 


Perennials 


Cuttings 


Fall 
Bloomers 


The Apply a liberal supply of .manure 
Rose to the teas and hybrid teas, water 

to the roots and insure a “Feast of 
Roses” before frost. The aphis (Aphis 
Rosae) is a prolific breeder during the warm 
weather. Spray the first one you see with 
black leaf 40. The rose hoppers or thrips 
(Tettigonia Rosae) are bad this month. 


2S 


WAR GARDEN BUREAU ff 


The Independent-Countryside War 
Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, will answer your 
garden questions freely and promptly |g 
and will give you expert advice about fi 
any of your garden problems. The { 
dates given on this page are for the 
latitude of New York City. For every | 
hundred miles north or south sub- 
tract or add from five to eight days. } 
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After they prey upon the-leaves the foliage 
assumes a sickly yellow appearance. Spray 
with a solution of whale oil soap, and dust 
the underside of the foliage with white 


‘hellebore before the leaves dry. The latter 


part of the month watch for mildew on 
your tea roses and dust the foliage with 
fiowers of sulfur. 


If you have allowed a few of 
the seed pods to develop, now 
is the time to gather them. 
Seed of dahlias, poppies, pansies and sweet 
peas should be kept in a dry, cool place. 
A tin can is most satisfactory, since it 
keeps out mice. Make a few small holes 
in the lid before storing the seed. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE 


All the carnations should be 
shifted from the field to the 
greenhouse this month. The 
benches should be filled with a garden loam, 
decayed sod and horse manure mixt and 
considerable lime added. Water the plants 
freely after transplanting and_ sprinkle 
lime on the surface of the bed. Spray the 
plants on bright days with a strong force 
of clear water. 


Gathering 
Seed 


Carnations 


_ Keep the early chrysanthemums 
pre cool, the soil moist, and the 
foliage dry. Apply a little weak 
liquid cow manure to the late varieties and 
keep them growing. Watch for mildew. 
Dust the foliage with sulfur and paint the 
pipe with a paste of sulfur. If the petals 
of the early varieties have not appeared, 
fumigate the house now and then by burn- 
ing tobacco stems so as to keep in check 
the green aphides and white fly. 


Clover-sod from a fine garden 
loam is the best for general pur- 
poses. Invert the sod on a well 
drained place, add six inches of decayed 
horse manure and six inches of sod and soil 
until the heap is at least four feet high. 
Cover the entire heap with inverted sod 
and allow it to stand for at least two 
months. If the manure is at all dry mois- 
ten it before adding it to the heap. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


Potted runners if shifted to 
Strawberries a permanent bed this month 

will yield a crop next year. 
The soil should be a sandy loam with a 
liberal amount of humus incorporated. On 
removing the plants from the pots loosen 
the tips of the roots so that they may 
spread and come in contact with food and 
moisture. Be careful not to bury the crown 
of the plant in transplanting. 


Pick the harvest apples before 
Apples they are dead ripe. They have a 

better flavor and keep longer. If 
by chance you have failed to destroy all 
the codling moths you will find many small 
apples on the ground. Rake these together 
and destroy them. This is the month when 
the fall web worm is at work. If you find 
bunches of leaves, brown and _ loosely 
webbed, remove and burn the leaves which 
contain nests. Spray the tree with arsenate 
of lead. 


Compost 
Heap 


Cultivate thoroly and add 
to the soil a liberal amount 
of bone meal. The lack of 
moisture thru neglecting to make a dust 
mulch may materially decrease the crop 
for next year. If the currant aphides are 
found on the underside of the leaves, spray 
with black leaf 40. The first indication of 
= pest is when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow. 


Currants and 
Gooseberries 
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Countryside Canning 











This slicer does very casually a 
task which would keep an army 
of canners busy, and prepares 
potatoes, beans and fruits for 
drying in a trice. Its price is $1.89 


This rack for 
holding jars will 
fit into any boil- 
er. A rack hold- 
ing six jars is 
$1.50; one hold- 
ing eight $2.50 
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Freshly sealed jars 
can be given a final 
tightening that will 
save burnt fingers 
with this simple im- 
plement—and it will 
also loosen the re- 
fractory cover of a 
jar that comes down 
from the shelves in 
the winter, 10 cents 


Below is a simple arrangement of 
wooden trays with wire bottoms for 
the drying vegetables, placed in 
front of an electric fan. With this 
method results are expeditious and 
satisfactory. Tray without legs, $1.19 


Preserving and drying vegetables cr fruit will be 
an experiment for scores of housewives this year, 
but neither process is hazardous even for beginners 
if due care is exercized in following instructions 
which the Department of Agriculture is glad to 
furnish. The Countryside Shop, 119 West iortieth 
street, New York, wiil be glad to buy for yoa 
any of these articles or to answer questions. Five 
photographs courtesy of New York Tribune 














Paper containers for dried vegetables and fruits 
are inexpensive, easy to store and come in a 
multitude of shapes and sizes. From 3 cents up 


This small pressure canner is made of durable 
aluminum. Its results are quick and sure enough, 
compared with older methods, to justify the in- 
itial expense, where 
canning is to be done 
in any quantity. Price 
$15 to $25 according 
to size. The jar lift- 
er is only 30 cents 























A sterilizing outfit which makes it 
possible to put up vegetables with- 
out the usual long period of cook- 
ing. It takes from five to fourteen 
minutes. Price, 2 or 3 cylinders, $6 


The dryer on 








With just a twist and a turn 
this most convenient can sealer 
fastens the cover with no fuss 
and no solder and the very best 
of results. The price is $10 
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Two efficient tools that will save many 
stained fingers and much time are 
the small pitter, effective in season 
and out for hulling, pitting and re- 
moving seeds, price 25 cents, and 
the peach stoner, price 35 cents 


This small 
preser ver 
is a com- 
pact out- 
fit, consist- 
ing of a 
boiler and 
rack which 
will hold 
eight jars. 
Price $4 





the right dries 
by heat and is 
merely a 
double - bottom 
tray, with 
water between 
decks which is 
kept at the 
iling point. 
size, 


capacity 
162 bushels 











It is our problem in this country to 

keep it away. The food supplies of 
the world are decreasing and a year from 
now will be still further decreased.’ These 
words recently spoken by the Federal Food 
Administrator, Herbert C. Hoover, make a 
direct appeal to every man, woman and 
even the children of the United States. Are 
we all doing our part to avoid unnecessary 
waste by eating in moderation those foods 
which are most abundant, and by taking 
care that nothing is wasted from the gar- 
den in which we have been “doing our bit”? 


a bs wolf is at the door of the world. 


There are several ways of caring 
for surplus foods. Nature’s way 
is to evaporate all possible mois- 
ture, and thus preserve the seed, the supply 
of food for next year’s plantlet. This meth- 
od has been that of the primitive people 
the world around for centuries. Later the 
use of salt was found efficacious, and proba- 
bly later still the value of spices, sugar and 
vinegar were discovered. Salt used in mod- 
eration was found to regulate fermentation, 
as in the case of sauer-kraut, and many 
vegetables were once preserved in that way. 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been 
making some investigations in this direc- 
tion. Instructions are available on_applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Salting 
Down 


Special investigations of can- 
ning processes have been made 
y the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the bulletins 
are available to all applicants. More- 
over, each state sends out agents to help 
its people can their products. For any de 
sired information on the subject of canning 
write to your own state agricultural col- 
lege or to the States Relation Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Every empty jar must be filled this sea- 
son, and canning means simply killing all 
bacteria in foods and keeping all others 
out, or sterilization. This cannot be ac- 
complished if the food is not thoroly heated 
thru or if the jars are not airtight. Can- 
ning powders are unnecessary and should 
never be used; their ingredients are un- 
wholesome. Sugar is not a necessity. 

The simplest plan for’ most housekeepers 
is to do a few jars at a time when the 
vegetable is at its best; this will not re- 
quire much extra time if it is done along 
with the getting of dinner. 


Canning 


Since the present occupation of 
a large part of the world is the 
primitive one of warfare, it fol- 
lows of necessity that the women and chil- 
dren must also revert to the earliest meth- 
ods of planting and conserving the foods to 
sustain themselves and the men at war. 

The need of great stores of food and the 
probable shortage of both tin and glass for 
canning makes it imperative that we teach 
ourselves what our remotest ancestress 
seems to have learned by observing the 
effect of the sun’s rays on the fruits and 
vegetables which are 75 to 95 per cent 
water. Bacteria thrive best in a watery 
medium, and women who never heard of 
bacteria found out that foods kept only 
when water evaporated. 

This way of preserving food fell into dis- 
repute partly because many of the house- 
keepers of the past were careless in their 
methods, not knowing the dangers from 
contact of dust and flies with food. The 
great convenience of serving from the can 
without waiting to soak dry tissues has ap- 
pealed to the more rapid life of the twen- 
tieth century. If we must now revive this 


Drying 


This article has been approved by the Food Administration of the United States 


rom 
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BY ANNA BARROWS 


INSTRUCTOR IN FOODS AND COOKERY IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 





old method of food conservation, there is 
no reason why it should not be done with 
all the sanitary care that the present age 
demands. This method has one decided ad- 
vantage over canning. Evaporation reduces 
the space needed for storage of the original 
bulk in glass or tin by about nine-tenths. 
That means one paste board box instead of 
ten jars or cans. 

All the patented devices for this process 
come within three classes: first, those in 
which the trays of material are placed in 
a heated compartment on fixed ledges; 
second, those in which the trays are me- 
chanically raised as the drying progresses, 
and, third, those in which steam is used 
to hasten the process. 

Any housekeeper who studies her own 
conditions carefully can imitate these plans 
on a small scale. Either electric fans or 
kerosene stoves may be set to work in the 
process. The tin oven may be placed over 
a single kerosene burner turned low, or it 


may be set on the coal or wood range with , 


an “after dinner fire,’ or the large oven 
may be used with the door half open. 

Any person capable of using carpenter’s 
tools can construct a rack that will care 
for a large amount of material during the 
season and which may be hung so as to util- 
ize the heat just under the ceiling. 


Each vegetable must be studied to 
find the best treatment. Some need 
little preparation beyond inspec- 
tion and cleaning, others must be cut in thin 
slices, and here mechanical slicers or shred- 
cers are helpful. Most of the food choppers 
press out too much juice from raw vege- 
tables. The food must be spread in thin 
layers at first; later two or three layers 
may be put on one rack. The heat must not 
be too great at any period, but may in- 
crease as the water passes off, up to about 
140° F. If this temperature is applied at 
first there is danger that the outside may 
dry, leaving moisture within, and thus the 
food will not keep well. 

Yet sometimes it is advisable to scald or 
even half cook a tough fibred vegetable be- 
fore attempting to dry it, otherwise the 
process of soaking or cooking will be long. 
If scalded in salted water the color will be 
“fixed” just as salt sets colors of fabrics 
in the laundry. This is apparent in the case 
of carrots. Dipping in salt water will pre- 
vent some fruits from discoloring; about 
one tablespoon of salt to one pint of water 
is sufficient. 

The thicker the sections of substance the 
Ionger the process. After it is nearly dry 


The 
Process 





Tt is not difficult to make at home a drying 
rack like this which utilizes surplus heat 





arden to Tabl 
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it may be put in a sugar bag or flour sack 
and hung in a warm place to finish the 
evaporation. 

A screened porch away from the dust 
may be relied upon in an emergency when 
a large amount is to be dried, the sun is 
quite as effectual as the artificial heat and 
the wind helps in disposing of moisture 
here as it does in the street after a rain. 
Part may be started over the range and 
part in the air and the two exchanged. 

Even greens may be dried satisfactorily. 
In a recent experiment two pounds of spin- 
ach were used. About one-fourth of a pound 
was lost in washing and trimming off roots; 
when fully dried greens weighed less than 
three ounces. Some of this spinach was 
rubbed thru a strainer, just as I have long 
been in the habit of saving surplus parsley, 
and just as herbs are commonly prepared. A 
tablespoonful of this dried and sifted spin- 
ach, soaked a short time in water, added 
to milk and thickened and seasoned, made 
a delicious cream of spinach soup. 

The care of the finished product is im- 
portant. It must be kept from dust, insects 
and moisture, better in small lots than 
large. Save all clean pasteboard boxes, 
cereal cases, etc., for this purpose. 

The main points to remember are that 
everything must be fresh and clean and the 
whole process as rapid as possible, without 
— heat to cook or to discolor the 
ood, 

When dried foods are to be served ample 
time must be allowed to restore the water 
which has been driven out. Soak from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in cold water, 
then cook until tender, usually in the water 
in which the vegetable has been soaked, 
except in the case of highly flavored vege- 
tables, where the water may be used in 
soups and fresh water added for the 
cooking. 


Vegetables Instead of Meat 


ULTRY August brings the garden to 

the hight of its abundance; the meat bill 
can now be reduced to its lowest point. 
Vegetables are not merely accompaniments 
and flavorers for meats. Some of those in 
perfection this month are superior meat 
substitutes, notably corn and beans. 


The bush string beans come 
first of all, then the white 
wax, the black wax, the 
“Refugee.” the “Lazy Wife,” the long green 
pods which grow on the poles, or perhaps 
the broader green pods of the old-fashioned 
cranberry variety, or the horticultural. 
With the last two a combination of the 
tender pods cooked with the shelled beans 
makes an excellent dish. Many of the spe- 
cial string beans may be shelled, if there 
are more than you need in the earlier form. 
The bush cranberry and horticultural will 
be ready to shell some time before the lima 
varieties. The delicate little Sieva requires 
time for picking and shelling, but is well 
worth all it costs. The big Dutch runner 
or butter bean is another late type. If you 
do not care to grow such a variety,-it is an 
advantage to have the same kind planted 
at intervals of a fortnight, until it can no 
longer escape the frosts. 

The soy beans will doubtless come into 
use in this country as they have in China 
and other densely populated lands; they 
have a considerable percentage of fat, and 
de not need the addition of pork or oil like 
the ordinary bean. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is publishing in- 
formation regarding their cultivation and 
use, 

_ The general plan of cooking shelled beans 
is the same whatever the variety, but the 
time required may be longer for some than 
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for others. Where the skin is especially 
tough the beans may first be parboiled, as 
for baked beans, in water to which a small 
quantity of soda is added, about one-fourth 
teaspoon to two quarts of water. After 
cooking for half an hour or less drain this 
water off and add fresh hot water. Then 
the beans should cook for about an hour, 
or until tender but not mushy. Salt is best 
added after the cooking process is nearly 
completed. The water may be allowed to 
evaporate at the end and be served with 
the beans or be saved for soup. Butter or 
cream is the best dressing for shelled beans. 

Any surplus of cooked shelled beans may 
be used for soup, croquettes or salads. But 
they are also excellent served cold for sup- 
per if they were well buttered for dinner. 

The Mexicans rely upon tomatoes, onions 
and peppers to give flavor to beans, and 
we may use them separately or together. 
These flavor vegetables are mainly water, 
and need the solider bean to give them 
substance. The peanut is a near relative 
of the beans and peas, and peanut butter 
may be used to dress beans for salad, or in 
place of other fats, when they are made 
into soup. 

The composition of the cooked shelled 
bean is not very different from that of the 
dry bean soaked and stewed. Since it 
contains considerable protein it is ranked 
as a valuable meat substitute. It also car- 
ries enough starch to take the place of the 
potato in that respect. 


Another substantial vegetable is 
Corn sweet corn. It may appear in every 

course from soup to dessert. Its gen- 
eral composition suggests that of the potato, 
but it has the advantage of rather more 
fat and protein, and thus comes closer to 
meat. By successive plantings the season 
may be extended from July to October in 
‘most of our country, and it should be used 
freely while it lasts. 

I.xnerience is needed to select the ears, 
and it is always safe to open the husk 
slightly and notice the size of the kernels. 
In some localities worms attack the corn 
and elsewhere the birds make free with it. 
Such ears must be carefully trimmed be- 


fore cooking. Roasted corn is especially 
connected with out-of-door feasts, but it 
may be served in the house as well. All 
cooked corn left from one meal should find 
a place at another in soup, fritters or pud- 
ding. 

Corn is best when the passage from gar- 
den to kettle is direct, when the corn is 
gathered, husked and put directly into a 
steamer or into boiling water, cooked for a 
short time and eaten immediately. Some- 
times it is advisable to leave the inner 
husks on and, after removing the silk, draw 
the husks around the ear and steam. 

Succotash, that excellent combination of 
beans and corn taught the white men by 
the Indians and still retaining its Indian 
name, is not used as much as it deserves 
to be. It is never better than when straight 
out of the garden. The two vegetables are 
usually cooked separately and then com- 
bined, or after the beans are nearly done 
the corn cut from the cob may be added, 
and the whole cooked half an hour longer. 

A chowder made from corn is a good sub- 
stitute for a fish chowder and is made in 
practically the same way. Fry scraps of 
pork and onion, which have been run thru 
the meat chopper, then add about equal 
amounts of cut corn and cubes of potato, 
cover with water and cook gently until the 
potato is tender, then add milk, let it boil 
a few minutes, season and serve. Pork 
scraps and the liquid fat extracted from 
them are an excellent accompaniment for 
corn which has been cut from the cob, and 
supplies the fat needed in a rather less ex- 
pensive form than butter. Grated or 
chopped corn seasoned and held together 
with egg makes an omelet not to be de- 
spised, and with a little milk and flour may 
be fried in much or little fat, as fritters. 


Before corn canneries were as com- 
mon as they are now, each house- 
hold dried any surplus of sweet 
corn for winter use. Tho the corn may be 
dried without first cooking it, it is better 
to cook it enough to harden the milky juice. 
Cook a few extra ears with the dinner sup- 
ply each day and after that meal cut all 


Dried 
Corn 


that is left from the cobs, spread it on 
plates or shallow pans and dry it in the 
oven with the door open. Thus all the corn 
will be of about the same age, and the work 
will be done more easily than if you tried 
to dry a large quantity at once. To use the 
dried corn in winter. soak it over night, 
and cook it very little. Or if it is needed 
in a hurry, grind it thru a coffee mill or 
pound it, cover with cold water and heat 
slowly, add milk to make a soup and season. 


A most useful tho prosaic 
vegetable is the beet. Here 
again it is an advantage to 
have several varieties, the bright red, the 
paler or even whitish, and some that are 
almost orange. Beets may be planted both 
early and late, and never should be allowed 
to grow too large. Beets are sweetest and 
best when no larger than eggs. At least an 
inch of the tops should be left on and the 
skins should not be cut or broken, tho they 
must be thoroly washed. Put them in 
boiling water, salted or not according to 
preference, and cook half an hour or more, 
but do not pierce them with a fork until 
they are nearly done, for some sweetness 
will be lost every time. When tender, drain, 
dip each beet in cold water and slip off the 
skin. Then they may be served whole or 
sliced or diced. Young beets may be baked, 
retaining all the sugary juices. It is well 
to put a little water in the pan with them 
to prevent burning. A cream of beet 
scup is made in the same fashion as the 
familiar cream of tomato. The greens cut 
while thinning the rows are delicious and 
may be used for salad or reheated in a little 
fat when there are any left over. ; 

Any surplus beets may be kept in the 
cellar like potatoes, but as they become 
woody and require several hours to cook 
tender canned beets are much to be pre- 
ferred. They are boiled, peeled, put in jars, 
the spaces filled with salted boiling water, 
and the jars subjected to heat again for an 
hour or more before closing. A safe rule is 
never to use beets for canning that will not 
easily enter a quart jar without cutting- 
Pickled beets are readily prepared by filling 
the spaces in the jars with spiced vinegar. 


The Useful 
Beet 


The Poultry Yard in August 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


AUTHOR OF THE HOME POULTRY BOOK, THE COUNTRY HOME MONTH BY MONTH 
() sia to an active propaganda in- 


stigated by the State Experiment 

Stations, the tendency to dispose of 
poultry flocks all over the country 
has been checked to some extent. In- 
deed, in some sections poultrymen have he- 
gun to increase their flocks, having in mind 
the probability of unusually high prices for 
both eggs and market poultry next spring. 
If one is so situated that he can feed 
his poultry cheaply it may pay him to keep 
over his old hens, and even to raise chick- 
ens now, in order to provide meat during 
the winter and spring. If egg production is 
sought, however, hens that are over two 
years old should be disposed of as soon as 
they stop laying or begin to moult. 

At the same time expenses still remain 
so high that a profit cannot be shown at 
the present time except by careful 
management. It is very important that 
the amateur poultry keeper who has 
to count the pennies should provide 
for winter by stocking up with a large 
amount of root crops and greens. There is 
still time to plant turnips; tho they are 
not the best of vegetables for poultry, they 
are easily raised and can be used to ad- 
vantage. Swiss chard, kale and rape can 
also be planted now for fall feeding. It is 
particularly advisable to put in a few rows 
of kale now, using the dwarf varieties, be- 
cause it is so hardy that it will keep green 
and fresh until frost has killed down every- 
thing else in the garden. If the season is 
not too severe it will remain in fair con- 
dition until Christmas. If the poultry keep- 
er has a little land available it will be wise 


for him to sow it to winter rye. Indeed it 
may be that he can sow rye in the vegeta- 
ble garden, choosing spots where the early 
crops have been removed. Rye can be sown 
up to the middle of September, and the 
garden will be improved by its presence. 
All thru the winter, whenever the snow is 
off the ground, the hens can be allowed to 
feed on this rye, and it will also offer good 
pasturage in the spring before being plowed 
under. 

At the same time it is well to save all the 
lawn clippings, for they can easily be dried 
if spread in the sun for a few hours, and 
then packed away in barrels or bags. Care 
must be taken to keep them in a place 
where they will not mildew. 


i the present time beef scraps afford 
more nourishment at the price for 
which they can be obtained than almost 
any other kind of poultry food. Of 
course beef scraps must not be fed 
too liberally, but when they are used 
recourse can be had to grain products in 
the cheapest form. Even laying hens will 
do well if kept on bran and beef scraps. 
with a little whole corn and a liberal 
amount of vegetables and green stuff. 
e is important to keep the pullets grow- 
ing as rapidly as possible now in order that 
they may come into laying before cold 
weather is established. Otherwise they are 
not likely to lay until spring. One way in 
which the pullets may be kept growing 
without a setback is to separate them from 
the cockerels. 


It is also important for the chickens to 


have room enough so that they will not 
crowd at night. When the birds pile up ina 
corner, some of them are sure to suffer. In- 
deed this is one prolific cause of roup and 
colds in the fall. Many times the chickens 
will begin to roost quickly if perches only 
six or eight inches from the floor are placed 
in their houses. Occasionally, however, they 
seem very tardy about learning the pur- 
pose of these perches, and then it may be 
necessary to put some of the youngsters 
on them for a few nights. Being imitative 
creatures, they may also be taught to roost 
by putting a bantam or other small hen in 
the pen with them. 

. August being a warm month as a rule, 
lice multiply rapidly then unless the houses 
are kept in a very sanitary condition. It is 
a good plan to give them a eoat of white- 
wash, adding a little carbolic acid. Lice 
congregate in great numbers under the 
perches and in the nests, if their coming is 
not prevented. The easiest way to eliminate 
them is to paint the perches and nest boxes 
with carbolineum once a month. 


| the birds are confined to a small yard, 
this yard should be spaded up at least 
once a week, and lime scattered over it. The 
simplest way in which to keep a small yard 
comparatively sanitary is to plow it up with 
a wheel hoe. If the yard is big enough so 
that it can be divided and one half used 
for growing a green crop like oats, while 
the chickens use the other half, two objects 
will be accomplished—the yard will be 
kept fresh and clean, and green food will 
be supplied with but little effort. 
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Altho the low cost wooden 
dwelling is easily the most 
universal problem in the field 
of architectural design, re- 
grettably few are the prod- 
uct of architectural offices of 
the first class. Many are 
built, but few are properly 
designed to ibit any trace 
of genuine craftsmanship. 
Work of this sort requires 
the most careful considera- 
tion on its practical and 
economic sides, but that is 


The Wooden House ® 





An unusually successful 
architectural competition for 
a wooden house to cost $12,- 
500 was recently held by the 
White Pine Bureau. It re- 
sulted in many new and 
original solutions of the 
problem of the house of av- 
erage size. Four of these ure 
presented, here as showing 
those practical values and es- 
thetic interests which they 
undoubtedly contain for the 
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prospective home-builder. 
Wood has been used here 
consistently and the designs 
demonstrate the possibilities 
of tke material to 
express architec- 
tural types oth- 
er than Colonial. 
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These designs indicate the possibility of ob- 
wwf taining a house better in arrangement and 
more distinctive in design than has been 
deemed possible for the expenditure of a lim- 
ited amount. The “Prairie” style of architec- 
ture is exemplified in the house above. The 
emphasis of the horizontal lines tends to lower 
its hight, making it seem to hug the ground. 
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The influence of English archi- 
tecture is seen here. The side 
entrance with double gable 
composes happily with the 
more formal treatment of the 
garden elevation. The service 
quarters are well isolated. 


The bedroom arrangement is 
interesting and _ convenient. 
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An unsymmetrical 
plan and_pictur- 
esque exterior are il- 
lustrated by this very 
informal type of 
house. Practicability 
has not been sacri- (jjae= 
ficed to make the | 
design interesting. 
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Here the recessed sleeping porches have been 
made a feature of the design and have been in- 
corporated in an attractive and novel manner. 
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THE PLAN OF YOUR 


to show that efficiency in the outdoor 

home, like efficiency anywhere else, will 
depend most of all on personal efficiency. 
Without it a well-designed layout, labor- 
saving appliances and first-class conditions 
and materials are futile. They are like a 
finely adjusted piece of machinery with an 
ignoramus to run it. 

It does not matter as far as results are 
concerned whether this personal efficiency 
consists in the ability to get others to do 
the work or in doing it oneself; in select- 
ing and paying and directing others to do 
it, or in doing it with one’s own hands, 

In these days, when labor is so scarce 
and expensive and often actually unobtain- 
able, personal efficiency of the kind that 
does things by the effort of one’s own brain 
and hand, that does not depend on others, 
is more valuable than ever. Furthermore, 
anyone who gives up leisure time to the 
raising of food products is so far doing his 
bit, for he is helping to set someone else 
free to serve at the front or making muni- 
tions. 

If there is one thing that is being dis- 
covered far and wide it is the necessity of 
learning how to dig and tend the garden. 
It soon becomes clear that one person is 
much more skilful and efficient with garden 
tools than another, and that this skill does 
not depend much on physical strength. 

The fact is there is no such thing as 
competent unskilled labor. All labor is 
skilled in its way and efficient in propor- 
tion to its skill. The laborer who in the 
past has been rather looked down upon by 
the uninitiated because he could operate a 
hoe or direct a plow with a steady nerve 
and unexhausted strength thru a long day 
is now the envy of many who wonder how 
he does it. For the average citizen who 
spends his days in an office is apt after 
ten minutes of operating a hoe to feel an 


IE will hardly require a second thought 


BY HAROLD A. CAPARN 
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irresistible desire for a rest and a drink 
and an explanation to anyone who will 
listen of the appalling exertions he is mak- 
ing. He may be an athlete able to win a 
prize fight or tennis championship, he may 
be in perfect physical condition and yet be 
unable to curb his impatience and lack the 
stamina to dig for a couple of hours run- 
ning. 

Personal efficiency in the outdoor home 
is primarily mental. Before one’s physical 
powers can be put to effective use in farm 
work, they must be controlled by a steady 
nerve and a mind concentrated on the job, 
that can ignore the temptation to drop the 
tool, to stop and rest and fuss and fidget 
and put off exertion until tomorrow. And 
the motions of the hand and body and tool 
must have been studied until there is no 
badly directed or superfluous stroke, no lost 
motion of mind, muscle or implement, and 
every one is calculated to produce the great- 
est result by the least effort. This is the 
ability that the handy man has who works 
so rapidly and whom all your neighbors are 
trying to hire. 


F you can acquire enough of this per- 
sonal efficiency to make your work seem 
easy to yourself and look easy to others 


you will not only have become a skilled 
workman producing the most and best re- 
sults with the least effort, but you will have 
a fitness of mind and body that will pro- 
long the life and enjoyment and efficiency 
of both. 

But this personal efficiency is not enough 
in itself. It may be and often is wasted 
partially or entirely on a bad plan. for 
want of a good scheme of action well 
thought out beforehand. And the waste or 
misdirection of good effort is so much worse 
than of indifferent or bad effort. Your per- 
sonal efficiency will fail to count and be 
lost in proportion as it is directed on a bad 
layout, if your lawns, trees, bushes and 
plants are not where they will do the best 
work in making the yard look like a home. 
and will grow best and be most easily 
tended, if your vegetables are in poor soil 
and exposures or are placed so as to waste 
space or impede each other’s growth. 

The average small place—your place— 
could be more useful and beautiful and 
consequently more efficient if it were well 
laid out. Perhaps your place is so laid out 
now. but if so it is one among a thousand. 
More probably the house is not placed to 
best advantage; the lawns are not as good 
as they should be in form, size, situation 


or quality; the roads and walks are not 
as simple and straightforward as they 
should be; they are too many, too long, 
too wide; they do not deliver the visitor 
to the front door and the grocer and the 
boy with muddy shoes to the back door as 
easily as they should; the trees, shrubs and 
flowers are not as well chosen, as well 
placed, or as well grown as they might be; 
unnecessary space is given to drying 
clothes; the parts have no proper relation 
to the whole, and in consequence the whole 
is not doing as much work as it should. 

Still more important today, when one’s 
own garden patch is needed to contribute 
something to the national resources, proba- 
bly the vegetable garden is not as efficient 
as it ought to be in production or in looks. 
It may not be placed right; it may be get- 
ting in the way of other uses of your 
place; or other uses may be needlessly en- 
croaching on it. 


HE reason for all this lack of efficiency 

is not hard to find. The average owner 
does not know what to expect of his valua- 
ble morsel of real estate. He has let chance 
and the builder decide how it should be 
divided up; he has set out a few things 
this year and a few more the next, and 
shifted them around to see how they would 
look; and generally he has gotten nowhere 
in particular at considerable total cost. And 
all for the lack of proper planning, without 
which efficiency is impossible. 

So, in getting the most out of one’s out- 
door home, as in other things, foresight is 
better than hindsight. You can get more 
out of it whether of productiveness in the 
back yard or beauty and fitness in the 
front yard by putting more into it of fore- 
thought. Before you begin you should know 
just where everything in it is to go and 
why. And remember that it is never too 
late to begin to improve. 
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i In this Hand-woven Seamless Aubusson Carpet, imported by W. & J. SLOANE, the beautiful l 
Louis Seize design is composed of a soft cream ground, enlivened by delicate chintz colorings, | 
RU with inner and outer borders of rose. Size 12 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. Price $650. yy 
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Hand-Woven Aubusson Rugs 


The vivacity of the French supplies the most desirable motif 
for the dainty furnishings of the Drawing Room, Music Room 
and Boudoir. 
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To complete such a room the ideal floor covering is the Hand- 
Woven Aubusson Carpet. 
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Superb examples are to be found in our stock; and, notwith- 
standing the war, such carpets especially designed by our French 
artists for particular schemes of decoration, are now being 
made abroad. | 
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Skilled advice—the result of long experience—is at your service. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
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FOUR TYPICAL LETTERS FROM HUNDREDS WRITTEN 
BY SATISFIED DAVEY CLIENTS 


From J. B. Pierce, 
American Radiator Co., Boston, Mass. 


“I wish to express my entire satisfaction with the work per- 
formed by your man.” 


From A. G. Reeves, 
The Reeves Bros. Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
“Tam very much pleased with the expert manner in which your 
men have handled the trees on my farm. Should they require any 
further attention, you can rest assured you will be called upon.” 


From Henry Abels, 
Secretary, Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Illinois. 
“The work done by your representatives on the trees surround- 
ing our home office building is very satisfactory. We think it not 
only improves the appearance, but will greatly prolong the life of 


the trees. I consider your method of treatment very beneficial and 
distinctly worth while.” 


From Mr. R. Alger, 
Vice-President Winnesheik County State Bank, Decorah, Ia. 


“The men who handled my work were very courteous and good 
workers. It is certainly gratifying to see people who understand 


oe yeaa and are willing to work, operate on a job of this 
ind. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC., 208 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2017 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


~ Davey 


FOR SAFE 





JOHN DAVEY 
*Pather of Tree Surgery” 
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Improper Trimming 
Ruined this Tree 


























Trimming, correctly done, is good 
for trees, good for their appearance 
and good for their health—in fact, 
necessary for most trees. 

But—incorrectly done, itis positively 
dangerous, yes ruinous. 

Thousands of trees are lost every year be- 
cause their owners did not realize the degree 
of expert knowledge necessary in successful 
tree trimming. 

The fine old tree in the picture to the left 
was “trimmed” by somebody who had little 
or no conception of the scientific require- 
ments of the work. 

Fungus spores entered the unprotected 
wounds left on the tree and decay set in, 
rapidly disintegrating the internal cell struc- 
ture of several of the largest branches until 
nothing but weak shells remained. 

Then the inevitable happened!—a severe 
storm blew up, the weakened branches gave 
way, and the tree was ruined. 

No matter what the condition of your trees 
may be—whether they need merely a little 
scientific trimming or whether they require 


thorough treatment for decay and disease— | 


it is dangerous to entrust them to anything 
less than tree surgery of proved worth. Re- 
member, also, that little troubles with trees 
soon grow into big ones. 


The proved Tree Surgery 


Davey Tree Surgery is proved Tree Sur- 
gery; it saves trees without guessing or 
experiment. 

Proved by time—by a record of successful 


Proved by men of science, such as Dr. H. D. 
House, New York State Botanist and former 
professor in Biltmore Forestry School, who 
writes after investigation that Davey Tree 
Surgery “measures up to the highest degree 
of efficiency which training and experience 
can produce.” 


Proved by the U. S.. Government, which 
after official investigation, endorsed Davey 
Tree Surgery as the only Tree Surgery good 
enough for the trees on the Capitol grounds 
and elsewhere. 


Proved by the success of the Davey con- 
cern as an institution, which is today doing a 
volume of business thirty times greater than 
the volume of a decade ago. 

Proved—and proved best—by Davey clients. 
Hundreds of estate owners between Kansas 
City and Boston—prominent men and women 
whose recommendation you can accept with 
complete confidence—enthusiastically en- 
dorse Davey Tree Surgery. 


Write today for FREE examination 
of your trees 


—and booklet “When Your Trees Need the 
Tree Surgeon.” What is the real condition 
of your trees? Are insidious diseases and hid- 
den decay slowly undermining their strength? 
Will the next severe storm claim one or more 
as its victims? Only the experienced Tree 
Surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. 
Without cost or obligation to you, a Davey 
Tree Surgeon will visit your place and 
render an honest verdict regarding their con- 


performances spanning a generation. dition and needs. Write today. 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati,Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St.Louis,Kansas City. Canadian Address: 22 Victoria Sq.,Montreal 


Tree Surgeons 


TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company. 
and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. 
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EVERGREENS 


For August Planting 
The world’s choicest varieties are in our nurseries 


HARDY OLD FASHION FLOWERS 
For FALL Planting 


All the best of the old varieties and the most notable 
introductions in the Peony and Iris field 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 
For FALL Planting 


Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths and a full assortment of 
the best miscellaneous bulbs 


In the quality of our stock and in the extent and variety of 
our collections we are unrivalled in America. 500 acres of 
Nursery, half a million feet under glass. Visit our Nursery, 
8 miles from New York, or write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
































Bronze Memorial Tablets |SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: ‘: 3:* i° 


preparing ma- 

y terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | Avenue, New York. 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


The Greatest Grass- , Ril, One mower may be 
cutter on Earth, cuts a { climbing a knoll, the 
? 


second skimming a 


a Swath 86 inches mote || fl | level, and the third 
— paring a hollow. 





a 


The Public is warned not to pur- | S. P. TOWNSEND & C0. 


chase Mowers infringing the 


Townsend Patent, No. 1,209,519, 14 Central Avenue 
Dec. 19 , 1916 Send for Catalogue Orange, N. J. 





PITCH-PIPE AND 
POMP AT NIAGARA 


(Continued from page 164) 


What he has done he has done without 
compulsion, without military authority or 
command, merely as one of the outposts of 
Raymond B. Fosdick’s commission which 
plans to make life just a little more worth 
while for men who are of necessity hard 
driven toward the leadership of a republic 
once reluctantly, now cheerily, in arms. 

The man? He is Robert Lloyd, baritone 
for years in California, director of singing, 
well known from San Diego to Siskiyou, 
and for thirteen years director of the Mc- 
Neill Club of Sacramento, one of the most 
successful of the male choral societies in 
this country. New York knows perhaps 
less of him, but he has been about every- 
where, it seems, and altho without insignia 
on sleeve or shoulder is pretty much at the 
heart of the coming officers of the New 
Army. When the Fosdick commission un- 
dertook to stimulate singing in the encamp- 
ments it was realized that there was a big 
problem before the men who were to do 
the work. The Fort Niagara workday was 
like that at the other camps, a steady 
stretch of mental and physical labor from 
5.30 a. am. to 9:30 p. m., with a half hour 
in which to rest a man’s bones and skin 
and brains before turning in. One couldn’t 
command these men to sing. Nor could one 
say: “This is the singing hour.” That the 
men would sing of themselves was under- 
stood. The problem was when and how to 
help and to lead them. It remained for 
Lloyd to find his own time. A few minutes 
here and there in barracks, a moment or 
two on the range, a few minutes of picking 
up the hikers here and there, and the thing 
was started in a small, a slow, but withal 
a hopeful way. “There was melody here,” 
says the veteran conductor, “and it was for 
me to make it harmonious. It was neces- 
sary to find a point of contact, and we 
found it in ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail.’ 
There was for an entering wedge ‘Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.’ ” 

Just a little more light on the methods 
pursued by the wily conductor to make a 
real singing camp at Fort Niagara, and 
we shall pass next time to a recapitulation 
of the intrinsically military work. Calls for 
rehearsals were of little avail and the con- 
ductor found that in order to get the men 
interested he had to get right into the bar- 
racks. He popped into one company bar- 
racks one night shortly before taps and 
faced a gloomy situation that might have 
beaten a less determined and whole-hearted 
man. Ten of the company had been dropt 
that day and the situation was, to say the 
least, depressing. Dauntless, he set the pipe 
to his lips, however, and began. When he 
left it was a retreat before the echoes of 
a happy company giving tongue. Later a 
rehearsal was attempted. There was a mis- 
understanding and the men showed up 
under the trees in the dark instead of in 
the barracks where the leader could be 
seen. Instantly he grasped the situation, 
and taking out his flash lamp led the chorus 
in the dark. The chorus started 150 strong 
and finished with 800 or so in the gather- 
ing. Just now there is a pitch-pipe in every 
company. The work is done, and splendidly 
done, altho it will be continued to the end 
of the encampment and thereafter, for 
wherever the officers-to-be of the Fourth 
Provisional Regiment go in the immediate 
and even the distant future—the songs of 
Fort Niagara and all the lilt and helpful- 
ness will go with them. 

Fort Niagara, New York 
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Four English Boys 
HANGING WINDS, by St. John G. 
Ervine, is so very good that one wishes 

it were even better. Sometimes there is too 
much of it and one lays the book aside, but 
always the characters call one back to the 
story—the events of their lives. The book 
has to do with one Henry Quinn, an Irish 
novelist, and his friends made at an Eng- 
lish school, Rumpell’s. They are a clever 
quartet, these boy friends, and they resolve 
that life shall make them great, that they 
shall get good of life and serve their times 
nobly. They organize a political society of 
their own with an especial propaganda, 
calling themselves “the Improved Tories” 
and inviting the great and the near-great 
to come and discuss political and social 
questions with them, to heckle and be 
heckled. Particularly interesting to Ameri- 
can readers are the author’s characteriza- 
tions of such men as Yeats, Chesterton, 
Wells and others mentioned in the story, 
and also the discussions of the Irish ques- 
tion. Then comes the great war and one 
by one the four who would have been great 
go off to fight and die. Of course there is 
also a love story but without any of the 
sentimentality which the four friends agree 
to dislike, and which they call “slop”! A 
book for quiet, thoughtful people. 


Changing Winds, by St. John G. Ervine. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


A Spanish Dramatist 


ITH the publication for the first time 

in English of four plays by Jacinto 
senavente, a new planet, or at least a new 
star, swims into our literary ken. Spanish 
literature of today is known to very few 
American readers; undoubtedly this fact is 
largely due to the wide variance between the 
points of view of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Spaniard, and to the extreme difficulty of 
rendering into English the Spanish lan- 
guage, with its untranslatable idioms, and 
its amazing number of cryptic proverbial 
expressions. Benavente, however, is widely 
read and widely traveled, and his plays, 
reflecting his cosmopolitanism, are thus no 
more foreign to our understanding than is 
contemporary French literature. He has 
even made excellent translations into his 
own tongue of several of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Indeed, comparisons have been drawn 
between the great English dramatist, and 
the modern Spaniard—quite unfounded 
comparisons. Jacinto Benavente is a shrewd 
observer of human nature, but his psychol- 
ogy is more brilliant than profound, and 
the great passions are beyond his power to 
portray. He is preéminently a satirist. 
Laughter is his weapon against the faults 
and follies of society. But tho his satire 
is cynically keen, it is never bitter, and 
never constructive. Neither a reformer nor 
a propagandist, he preaches no doctrine, 
and offers no remedy for human shortcom- 
ings, but is content to impale them upon 
the rapier of his wit and hold them up to 
ridicule. Much of the flashing brilliance of 
the dialog is necessarily lost, but no trans- 
lation can destroy the charm of his clean- 
cut lines and subtle characterization. 
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Your Garden is at its best right now—A riot of 
vivid color and fragrant bloom, a constant source 
of delight to you and your friends— 

Why not keep it blooming all winter ? 


KING 


GREENHOUSES 


are winter gardens. They are built to capture every bit of 
sunlight during the short days and give, in zero weather, 
practically the same growing conditions which your plants 
enjoy today. 

King Greenhouses are not alone productive and practical, 
they are beautiful in themselves. The curves and graceful 
sweeping lines peculiar to the King type of construction 
can be adapted to fit into and harmonize with any sur- 
roundings. 
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Now is the time to build your winter garden. Just write 
for our greenhouse literature and tell us what you would 
like. Our experts, without any obligation, will put your 
ideas into practical shape and submit plans and estimates. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


375 Kings Road, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
**All the Sunlight All Day Houses’’ 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 113 State Street 
Scranton, 307 Irving Avenue’ 
Philadelphia, Harrison Building. 
15th and Market Streets 

















PROTECTOGRAPH 
CHECK WRITER 
Only $2 12e For This Won- 


== derful Machine 


Thousands sold—used by Govt Depts., Banks, Large Firms, 
Our price is so low the smailest business = 
ean afford it. Protect your bank account 
—add prestige to your checks—use the fa- 
mous two-color line_of the PROTECTO- 
GRAPH CHECK WRITER 
AS M $$ This fine machine is yours for only 
ave any $21.90, Has important improve- 
ments such as large bronze type, large ink rolls, etc Slightly used 
but guaranteed perfect working condition - la saath 
OFFER : 90. nk o loney , an 
4 TERS tecTOGRA! BS CHES WRITER Dratyoe Bees guarantee and 
money without question If not fully satisfied after 10-day trial. ORDER NOW 
t lose. Reference, First Nationat Bank, oO. 


CHECK WRITER EMPORIUM 








agreement to refund 


men PEERL 


Ss WR 
© Dect.c, 655 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. $35 Mods! : $2a:30 
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On Your Summer Tours, Take Home-Comfort With You 


Make Tentobed Your Outing Home and save a lot of big, needless hotel bills. 
Just as comfortable as sleeping at home. Pays for itself the very first tour. 


Compactness: Tentobed rolls into a package 
only 7 in. in diameter and 4 ft. (or 4 ft. 6 in.) 
long, according to style selected. It will ride 
in its dust- and water-proof cover on the run- 
ning board of your car, or in the canoe, with- 
out loss of passenger space. 

Lightness: Weighs only 37 to 45 pounds ac- 
cording to style selected. 

Waterproof: Tent is heavy drill, treated by a 
special process making it absolutely water-proof 
and mildew-proof. Unlike other tents, it will 
not leak from touching on the inside. We 
guarantee this. 

Mosquito and bug-proof: Tentobed absolutely 
does away with mosquitoes and insect pests. 
Openings at both ends provided with bobinet 
flaps to ventilate but exclude bugs. Lap at- 
tached to tent all ‘round at bed height, lies 
under blankets and excludes insects, snakes, etc. 


TENTOBED Comes in Three Styles 


Style “A”’—4 ft. 6 in. wide x 6 ft. 4 in. long 
—ample room for three people; complete outfit 
rolls into package 4 ft. 6 in. long by 7 in. in 
diameter. Price, $40.00. 
Style “B’’—is 48 in. wide x 6 ft. 4 in. long 
—extra large bed for two adults; weight, 40 
pounds. Complete outfit rolls into package 4 ft. longx 7 in. in diameter. Price, $35.00. 


Style ““C’"—is 42 in. wide x 6 ft. 4 in. long—suitable for 2 medium-size people; weight 37 pounds. Price, 
$30.00. 
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Dust- and rain-proof cover included with each outfit at above prices. 


Extra tarpaulin, made of same material as tents, which acts as fly over all—furnished for $15 extra with jointed 
pole. For larger parties, this combination is two tentobeds with tarpaulin. 


Our Guarantee: Set Tentobed up on sleeping porch or lawn. Test it out. Sleep in it. Turn 


the hose on it to test waterproof qualities. Then if you are not honestly satisfied, notify us and 
every cent of your money will be cheerfully refunded. Could anything be fairer than that? 
Send today check or money order and Tentobed will be shipped to you same day 
For further information and beautifully illustrated literature, write today to 


TENTOBED COMPANY, Dept. 20, 218 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries next year; also offers Celery 
and Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower, and Farm Seeds 
for summer sowing, Potted Plants of Roses, Hardy Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be set out during the Summer; also 
a select list of seasonable Decorative Plants. 


Write for a free copy and kindly mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























O away with all the 
troubles, worries and 
expenses that go hand in 
hand with building. Buy 
a Hodgson Portable House. 
Whetheryou wanttoerect 
a cottage, garage, play 
house, poultry house or 
what-not, you'll find *‘just 
the thing’”’ pictured in the 
| Hodgson catalog. These 
=| houses are shipped to you 
n painted sections, well 
finished and all ready to 
bolttogether. You - put 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. UP any 1 son house 
* : —in a jiffy. Send 

6 East 39th St., New York City ourselt— i a jiffy 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 














The volume commends itself to a fre- 
quent reader of printed plays for one rare 
virtue, if for no other. These are absolutely 
free from the ponderous mass of descrip- 
tions, suggestions, interpretations and 
stage directions which encumber the text 
of so many modern dramas. Neither char- 
acters nor settings are described at all, and 
no directions are given. One is not even 
told the heroine’s age. The play simply 
begins, and with consummate skill the per- 
sons are allowed to differentiate themselves 
and develop their situations by their 
speeches alone. 

Benavente is a prolific writer, and most 
of his plays have been successfully per- 
formed in Spain. On the surface, his man- 
ner has a wide variety. His plays range 
from social comedy to melodrama, from 
Madrid society to peasant life. But this 
variety is more apparent than real. His: 
peasants are not real peasants, but mem- 
bers of le grand monde masquerading in 
poor clothes. The roughnesses and brutali- 
ties of life are as foreign to his genius as 
are the great emotions. Manuel Bueno, in 
his Teatro Espaiiol Contemporaneo, sums 
up Benavente’s work in an epigram: “He 
writes witty and amusing comments on 
the margin of life.” 


Plays, by Jacinto Benavente, tr. by John 
Garrett Underhill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 
What Is Art? 


E. SPINGARN, in his Creative Criti- 
e cism, Essays on the Unity of Genius 
and Taste, makes such thoughtful, original 
and penetrating argument against judicial 
and historical modes of criticism and for a 
freer, impressionistic sort of criticism that 
recognizes practically no standard of art but 
that each true manifestation of art creates 
its own individual standard for itself, that 
it would take at least several thousand 
words to talk with him about it adequately. 
He is not altogether logical, he is perhaps 
too clever, too little a eritic of verse (tho 
a poet, a creator, himself) yet we cannot 
readily deny that he is likely enough “on 
the right track.” 
Creative Criticism, Essays on the Unity of 


Genius and Taste, by J. E. Spingarn. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.20. 


As a Yankee Saw It 
RTHUR GUY EMPEY, a former Ser- 
geant-Major of United States Cavalry, 

has written one of the very best soldier 
books of the war in Over the Top. Private 
Empey, as he became in the British service, 
simply had to go after the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” and he just as simply packed 
up and went. On arriving in London it was 
not difficult for him to find a recruiting 
station, and, tho refused at the first place 
because, in spite of his denial, he was held 
to be a neutral, a sympathetic British ser- 
geant helped him over that difficulty at the 
second. 

Being detailed to recruiting duty, he 
humorously relates his efforts in trying 
to round up British slackers. After reach- 
ing a training camp he enumerates with 
frank bewilderment the equipment a Brit- 
ish soldier is regulated to carry. Because it 
is thereafter made abundantly clear that 
Private Empey is a good soldier in all 
which the term implies, no reproach is at- 
tached to the confession that he felt an 
uneasy feeling in his stomach when he 
first heard the boom of the great guns. His 
tales of the detail to night patrol in No 
Man’s Land, and the adventure to capture 
a couple of German prisoners previous to 
the great Somme push, are real war drama, 
an altogether performance with no star 
parts so far as Private Empey and his 
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comrades were concerned. If his chapter on 
‘The Firing Squad is one likely to be read 
seriously by every soldier, there is plenty 
of soldier fun running thru most of the 
others. His character drawing of his com- 
manding officer, “Old Pepper,” is of the 
richest vintage of that kind of work. There 
is only one place where we venture to take 
issue with the author. In recounting the 
death of one of his mates, he states that 
he, “like a great big boob, cried like a 
baby.” Such tender sympathy for a com- 
rade rings true to the very heart of a good 
soldier. 

His words to the boy who may 
have to go where he “did his bit,” may also 
be taken by fearful relatives. To him is 
granted “nerve for the hardships, the in- 
terest of the work grips him; he finds re- 
lief in the fun and comradeship of the 
trenches, and wins that best sort of hap- 
piness that comes with duty done.” A Dic- 
tionary of Tommy’s Slang completes this 
most excellent narrative. 


Over the Top, by Arthur Guy Empey. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Dark Continent 
ERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, whose 
former book, “The New Map of Grille enclosed window radiator in residence of Arthur Curtiss 

Europe,” ranks as one of the best popular James, New York. Allen & Collens, Architects. 

studies of the background of the war, has 
since written a survey of recent European 
imperialism in The New Map of Africa. 


The book, in spite of a few minor errors Decorative Metal Grilles 


and inconsistencies, is no mere piece of war 

















time journalism. The author has done a F R di FE. | e 
considerable amount of research, which is 
none the less cheat fer the fact that he or a lator nec OSINGS 


did not choose to besprinkle his pages with 





footnotes, and he has, thru travel, acquired : . . 
a first hand knowledge of a considerable ENEATH this window-seat is the 
part of the regions he describes. The man- radiator. , 
ner in which the story is told adds to the Tina ‘ leril ‘ 
value of: the book, the style is vigorous, e decorative metal grille, designed 
animated and clear and all the arguments in harmony with the window, allows 
well-put and cogent. the heat * f l 

Mr. Gibbons has a very attractive im- © heat to pass freely. 
partiality. Whether the reader agrees with Whatever your radiators, or wher- 
his conclusions or not he can see that the 4 
author has no other aim than to find out ever located, we can suggest metal 
and convey the exact truth. For every grille enclosings that will rob them of 
colonizing nation he can find something to hale ott . b; ‘ bl 
say, except for the Portuguese, who have their obtrusive objectionableness. 


done practically nothing but erect their flag Allow us to make suggestions 
over a large part of Africa and permit for- : 
eigners to do all the real work of develop- Send for our Catalog 66-A. 
ment. The French have succeeded with 
their Mediterranean colonies, but the au- 
thor relates many cruelties of greedy com- 

mercial companies in the French Congo TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 
which rival the better known atrocities of aaa 
the Belgian Congo and the German col- 
onies. Most readers will be surprized to 
learn that “only in Great Britain, among 
all the European colonizing powers, has 
there been manifested as much humani- 
tarianism and idealism as in Germany with 
regard to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a just enlightened colonial régime.” 
The author praises the Germans, French 
and Belgians for their industry in develop- 
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ing railroads and public works, but he re- Romeike s Press Clip P 8 MORRIS NUR | 
gards the British as, on the whole, the most are used nowadays by every modern 
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Architects, Postle 


character and beaut 


and Fisher, Chicago, IIl. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence of Geo. H. Rempe of Oak Park, Ill, is of 
the pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. (See detail more clearly 
shown in border of this advt.) The Tile Roof has not only added to the 
of the building, but 
against all weather changes and absolutely ; 2 
stain or repairs to preserve its beauty and last forever—proof against time. 








rovided a shelter that is proof 
re-proof. Will require no paint, 





booklet, “* The Roof 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 





chitect regarding the matter and write for our illustrated 
eww tee, Uy 4 f Beautiful,” printed in colors. It contains views of many 
beautiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


Manufacturers o 
General Offices: 1106-16 Monroe Building 
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Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


\ the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 


because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (Ht3% 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opticians 


and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
iH] <—Trade Mark 










one continuous 
piece. 


Imperial Sanitary Floor 


© Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


It is a composition material, easily led in plastic form over old 
ornew wood, teen, concrete or other Pi foundation—Latd 38 to 1-2 
in, thick— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents @ continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 

ractically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
tion of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 


Paptry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


919 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 


On the market 10 years. 
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for Kitchen, 
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SERVICEABLE ATTRACTIONS 


Garages with Pergola Features, and other 
Suitable Things for beautifying ES 
Home Grounds. 








Pergolas 
Garden Accessories 


—When writing inclose 
10c and ask for catalogue 
*"L-30."" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory and Main Office, 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 
New York City Office, 6 East 39th St. 


The Countryside Handbooks 


We have had many requests from our readers for little 
handbooks which would tell them how to do the common 
things roundabout the countryside homes. As we could 
find nothing which suited us, we spent about six months 
making up aseries of our own. We announce as ready 
for delivery the following six titles: 


1, MAKING A FLOWER GARDEN 

2. MAKING A VEGETABLE GARDEN 
3. MAKING A BULB GARDEN 

4. FICHTING CARDEN PESTS 

5. HOTBEDS AND COLDFRAMES 

6. PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 


Price 25cents each, postpaid to any address 
1.25 for entire set 
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power over life and death which lies in 
their hands. Only men of high personal 
character can in these circumstances con- 
tinue to bear in mind the welfare of the 
weaker subject races, and Mr. Gibbons 
ascribes the enlightenment of British rule 
to the fact that the class of men chosen 
for administrative posts is unusually good. 
But he does not draw the conclusion of 
some anti-imperialists that the African na- 
tives should be left to themselves, because, 
in his opinion, not even the semi-civilized 
Mohammedan peoples of northern Africa 
have as yet developed that firm basis of 
moral character on which alone self-gov- 
ernment can be erected. 


The New Map of Africa, by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. The Century Company. $2. 


Newcomers 


RACE ABBOTT, long resident of Hull 

House, is an authority on her topic, The 
Immigrant and the Community. Hers is 
an excellent antidote to any vanity we may 
have as to our generosity to newcomers. 
Not that much is not being done, for the 
immigrant, but what is being done is main- 
ly to combat conditions that should never 
and need never have existed. These condi- 
tions, their causes and their results and 
the way to cure them are stated without 
attempt at embellishment and without emo- 
tionalism. 

One cannot read the chapters on the 
Journey of the Immigrant, the Immigrant 
Girl, the First Job, the Immigrant in Poli- 
tics and of the exploitation that meets the 
stranger still at every turn without hot 
indignation and shame. That a great part 
of this exploitation is due to the mercenary 
among the immigrants themselves but 
makes our fault one of indifference and 
inattention, only a degree away from the 
exploitation itself. A salutary reading les- 
son this for every American not acquainted 
by personal work, with the menace in the 
immigrant population, with its struggles, 
its sufferings and its ignorance. 

The Immigrant and the Community, by Grace 

Abbott. The Century Company. $1.50. 


World State or Master State 


IR CHARLES WALDSTEIN’S Aris- 

todemocracy, altho it undertakes a 
general survey of all social and po- 
litical problems of the day, is prin- 
cipally a plea for internationalism 
against a narrow or chauvinistic patriot- 
ism. Of course, since the book was written 
in wartime, Germany is selected as the 
chief example of overweening national con- 
ceit, but the author’s discussion of Ger- 
man imperialism is discriminating. He 
points out, for example, that Nietzsche, 
who is so often bracketed with Treitschke 
as the inventor of Pan-Germanism, had a 
profound contempt for that historian. 
“There is,” Nietzsche said, “history written 
with an eye to the court, and Herr von 
Treitschke is not ashamed of himself.” 

Nothing could be sounder or saner than 
the author’s exposition of the baseless folly 
of racial pride and national prejudice. Not 
everyone, however, will assent to all his 
suggestions for international union. In- 
stead of a league of nations he proposes a 
world court supported by a purely inter- 
national army and navy. He suggests that 
this court be located on some island in the 
Atlantic and that Latin be made the lan- 
guage of international intercourse. In 
dealing with other problems than interna- 
tional federation the author is less specific. 
Altho he proclaims the motto “Liberty, fra- 
ternity and inequality” and calls his social 
philosophy “Aristodemocracy,” he appears 
to concede most of the political demands of 
complete democracy and even favors a 
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great degree of socialistic legislation limit- 
ing the power of wealth and giving eco- 
nomic security to the poor. The “inequality” 
of which he speaks seems to be nothing but 
the realization of each person’s individual- 
ity in a free environment. 

Aristodemocracy, by Sir Charles Waldstein. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


Chautauqua Readings 

N the Chautaqua Home Reading Series 

are recently issued four very worthwhile 
volumes. The interesting lectures on Char- 
acters and Events of Roman History, de- 
livered in this country some years ago by 
Guglielmo Ferrero, and Life in Ancient 
Athens, the vivacious yet accurate descrip- 
tion of other days and other ways, by Prof, 
T. G. Tucker, are the historical books. How 
to Live, by Irving Fisher and E. L. Fisk, is 
an excellent, clear, simple exposition of the 
theory and the rules of personal hygiene. 
Laura Spencer Porter introduces the read- 
er to Seven of the Greatest Books in the 
World. Her essays give clear, readable de- 
scriptions of plots, characters, underlying 
motives, historical and social settings, and 
of the personality of the authors. Her 
chosen seven are the “Odyssey,” the “Divine 
Comedy,” “Faust,” the “Arabian Nights,” 
“Don Quixote,” the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the “Book of Job.” 

Vaughn MacCaughey has prepared a lit- 
tle book whose very existence points to the 
unique position of Chautauqua in Ameri- 
ean life. It is a hand book telling the visi- 
tor what stars and what mushrooms are 
to be seen in the region; what trees and 
flowers grow round-about, and what geo. 
logic dramas the rocks set forth to the 
knowing eye. 

Characters and Events of Roman History, by 

Gugliemo Ferrero. Life in Ancient Athens, 

by T. G. Tucker. How to Live, by I. Fisher 

and E. L. Fisk. The Greatest Books in the 

World, by L. S. Porter. Chautauqua Press, 

Chautauqua, N. Y. $1 each. The Natural His- 


tory of Chautauqua, by Vaughn MacCaughey. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1. 


History Down to Date 


England in the Mediterranean, 1603- 
1713, continues Professor Corbett’s studies 
of English naval power, and in this par- 
ticular volume deals with the influence on 
the future empire of the control of the 
straits. A scholarly work written in easy 
attractive style. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
2 vols., $5.) 


Scotland, by R. L. Mackie, is a history 
of 588 closely printed pages, excellently 
illustrated. The aim is a short, well propor- 
tioned account meting equal justice to 
Highlander and Lowlander, Catholic and 
Reformer, Jacobite and Hanoverian, Queen 
Mary and John Knox. Here also the read- 
er will find chapters dealing with social 
and economic conditions in the various 
stages of Scotland’s history. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, $3.) 


The record of 1916 in the United States 
is the seventh of that most useful com- 
pilation, The American Yearbook. This 
has a full alphabetical index, but the in- 
formation is arranged in chapters, each 
topic dealt with by a specialist and cover- 
ing the year’s developments in almost all 
publie activities. The chapters on our in- 
ternational relations and on foreign affairs 
recount the year’s events in the Great War. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $3.) 


Chalfant Robinson has translated and 
adapted Boudois and Dufayard’s Continen- 
tal Europe, 1270-1598 for American use. 
Nearly half of the book is devoted to the 
history of France. The rest is given ma‘nly 
to chapters dealing with the political xnd 
social development of the German Empire, 
of Italy, Spain, the northern countries and 
the Ottoman Empire. Other chapters deal 
with the history of the church, of the great 
inventions and discoveries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and with the social 














The old way has been by 
hand-weeding—— paying ex- 
cessive labor costs several 
times during the year. 

But, today, owners of es- 
tates and homes, as well as 
leading railroads, municipali- 
ties, country clubs, parks, and 
cemeteries, maintain beautiful 
weed-free paths, gutters, 
drives, roads, tennis courts, 
and rights of way by the use 
of Atlas Weed-Killer. 





How do YOU 
Kill Weeds 


ATLAS WEED-KILLER 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 


For killing weeds in lawns use LAWN SILICATE 
Write for particulars 





One gallon of Atlas clears 
600 square feet for the entire 
season. Apply in ordinary 
sprinkling can, diluted with 
Weeds die 
a few days after first applica- 


20 parts water. 


tion—then no more trouble 
for the entire year. (Com- 
pare with costly hand-weed- | 
ing which must be done over 


and over again.) 








Sample offer: 


We will furnish you a trial 
2-qt. can of Atlas Weed- 
Killer on receipt of $1 and 
this coupon, prepaid, if 
you mention your dealer’s 
name. 





Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. 
95 Liberty St., New York 
Enclosed is $1 for a 2 quart trial can of 
Atlas Weed-Killer. 





























“BEGINNER’S.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


F.W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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and industrial development of Europe pre- 
liminary and incident to the Renaissance. 
(Henry Holt & Co., $2.) 

The American Historical Association is 
making accessible invaluable contemporary 
accounts of the discovery and settlement 
of America. Early Narratives of the North- 
west gives the journal of Father Allouez, 
the voyage of Marquette and Joliet, Tonti’s 
story of La Salle, and several more. A most 
interesting collection. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $3.) 


Constantia Maxwell in A Short History 
of Ireland has presented us with a brief 
FTER 25 years of making and selling boiler heats; furnace acosuat « the struggle between the Celtic 

heats; and the Kelsey Health Heat; we are convinced Se ene, a pee ee 


Protestant and the Catholic Churches, in 
that for real heating economy and all around satisfaction, there is Ireland from the earliest times to the pres- 


no heat like the Kelsey Health Heat. ent day. The book is a convenient, not very 
Because the Kelsey heats with freshly heated fresh air, auto- upeee, mueneery wanes, Sipe 


mented by four pages of bibliography. 
matically mixed with just the right healthful amount of moisture, (F. A. Stokes Company, 80 cents.) 


you don’t feel its heat when you come into a room, but you do The Indian Mutiny is one of the world’s 
feel its comfort oon —— of = ba _ ee _ 
gy : P not ye en written. e Story o @ 

No heat gives as much heat from as little coal. We can prove it. Indian Mutiny, by Henry Gilbert, however, 
Send for Booklet. fails in the broad, impartial view of cause 
and effect. For example, his slight 
treatment of the much debated, heroic fig- 


NEW YORK K ure of the famous rebel, Rani, or Queen 

103-C Park Ave. HE. ELSE 217-C Wea Lake St. of Jhansi, falls far below the estimate of 

DETROIT her in Kaye and Malleson’s still standard 
WARM_AIR GENERATOR: 


Space 95-C ork. (T. Y. C 50. 
Buil a 405-C BO = _ Bldg. work, (T. Y. Crowell Company, $1.50.) 
Syracuse, N. Y., 235 James St. 


New Novels 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Bab is a frothy 
and amusing story about the pranks of a 
sub-debutante, her flirtations, and _ the 


— SO scrapes into which she gets herself. A 

| r. = Ug sweet meringue! (G. H. Doran Company, 
$1.40.) 

Gertrude Mathews, author of Treasure. 

most whimsical of travel books, has caught 

a peculiar personality and transferred to 





paper his imaginings. while on a surveying 
trip thru Dutch Guiana. The life of the 


sy vine fl ROOF ING mu mead “Bush” is well portrayed by a nature lover 


: and it is a pity that a somewhat unique 
Insures greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and } coinage of words mars the style. (Henry 


"sees positive protection from fire and weather. } “Sine Holt & Co., $2.) 
pecially adapted for roofing and siding factories, | ™ Jerry of the Islands, by Jack London, is 
h f buildi h i a story of the gruesome adventures of an 
3g Shops, farm buildings, warehouses, garages, etc. Sa Irish terrier living in the Solomon Islands, 
Insist anne having Corrugated and We also manufacture Sheet and Tin ij | where the aborigines still hunt and devour 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products Mill Products of every description the “long pig” without compunction and 
made from APOLLO-KEYSsTONE Co c including Keystone Copper Stee with decided relish. Mr. London gives pro- 
per Steel Galvanized Sheete—high- K ST E Black and Galvanized Sheets, Roof- fuse and minute information as to the 
iy Ir caetith Sviatior'tiaia! if {culinary methods of cannibals. (‘The Mac- 
time and service tests have proved eng + mtg Roofing, Spout- millan Company, $1.50.) 
the superior durability of the copper ing, Cornices, and all forms of ex- 


Dannii e e ° 

eee eae eee f, \ ~— , 1 Very simple but withal lifelike and whol- 

added Gelew regular — -_ OPpER Stee [nding chest metal fn Bg ™ : # Se Se B any > ben 

eo _ « a Sdgar Dewi ones tells the story of one 

Sere for bee ee eal ile, cottisrod andi acta age ReehweTie"s — Wf | generation in. the country church of Fair 

i) | Hope. Some fine old characters are drawn 

| nee SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. such as Jacob Boardman, the Modern 

lls =— ————— ee Enoch, and some quaint customs and inci- 

dents are recorded. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

One of the pleasant novels of the year 

is Slippy MacGee, by Marie Conway Oem- 

ler. Slippy’s other name is prettier, the 

Butterfly Man. Set in an old Southern 

community, flavored a bit with old South- 

j Fifteen fine named Peonies for |] ¢rn romance gt ae Py = is in baer 

; $2 Il different |] ® Wholly modern tale, of a master criminal, 

Garage .50, or 25 for $5.00, all e 


a t and at boss. (The Cent 
and truly labeled, a chance to obtain a a) ale — 


fi Hecti t half price, com- 

Hardware || 235 Mes tetas, oe pectira Retin, Louisburg, Savare, by Robert 
Do you “take a chance” that Maxima, Delachei, Achillea, Lady L. || noon with polished mahogany. It is a story 
the — not blow the Bramwell, Couronne d’Or, Louis Van - s ane = hn Getenges tothe 
door inst est Boston society and whose New Eng- 
en alg pa bg — bo Houtte, and various other fine ig land ideals and finished culture made it 

> Isc, don’t With any order of above for $5.00 difficult for her to choose between two 
garage . ° will include one plant of Baroness |} lovers. It is a well written story. but parts 
Get Stanley Garage Door Schroeder, free. I have the largest ||of it, perhaps because of the kind of life 


Holder No. 1774 which locks|}_ stock in America of Lady Alexandra — ——- poems. — — stiff 
the door open! Duff (absolutely true) and many other $1 50.) en. (The Macmillan Company, 
Send for free » Sane “oO” fine varieties. Send for catalogue. Nalbro Bartley has written in Paradise 
describing Stanley Garage Auction a fine, wholesome story of Ameri- 
Hardware. W. L. GUMM can life, of a group of young men and 
The Stanley Works Pecay Specialict women whose lives are happily influenced 


. . by a great-hearted and wise mother-woman 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. Remington Indiana |} whom they all call “Darly.” It succeeds in 


New York Chicago | being thoughtful without dragging and the 
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author has a very unusual knowledge of 
the things that happen in the hearts and 
minds of women. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) 


Charles B. Hudson’s story, The Royal 
Outlaw, is an imaginatively written and 
mildly interesting narrative of the adven- 
tures of David of Israel in the period be- 
fore the death of King Saul gave him the 
crown. The love story of Athomar, David's 
armor-bearer, adds romance. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Ernest Thompson Seton’s new novel, 
The Preacher of: Cedar Mountain, is a 
thoroly conventional account of the mak- 
ing of a fine preacher and of his contacts 
with horses and men and women. Mr. 
Seton writes better about animals than 
about people but no doubt those who like 
his work will like his book. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.35.) 

Lured on by a plausible real estate agent, 
Laurie, the heroine of McAllister’s Grove, 
by Marion Hill, invests her savings in an 
orange grove which she has never seen. The 
grove proves to be less valuable and charm- 
ing in reality than it was in anticipation, 
but all the men like Laurie and a young 
English neighbor extricates her from her 
difficulties. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.40.) 


John Masefield’s Lost Endeavour as a 
swashbuckling yarn is too poetic, too liter- 
ary, for adolescents, and too lacking in all 
consideration that such a fact as woman’s 
existence might sometime conceivably enter 
into even the minds of pirates, for adults. 
Also, its Indians are too grotesque and its 
plot too plotless. But certain remarkable 
bits of characterization and certain flashes 
of pure poetry make it all as surely Mase- 
field as any page of Kipling is surely Kip- 
ling, London, London, or Meredith, Mere- 
dith. (The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


Of Many Minds 


Colored plates and many photographs add 
to the attractiveness of the pleasantly chat- 
ty and at times quaintly imaginative papers 
on the Human Side of Trees, by Royal 
Dixon and F. E. Fitch. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, $1.60.) 

The third edition of G. L. Johnson’s 
Photography in Colours has a full descrip- 
tion of the simple Radex process, of Grau- 
mont’s method of color cinematography, 
and of Carrara’s reproduction of auto- 
chromes. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.) 

Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, in The Enjoy- 
ment of Architecture, explains technically 
why we like certain forms, the fundamental 
rules of construction and ornament such as 
balance and rhythm, that make for the en- 
joyment of the slanted roof, the arch, the 
pediment, etc. (Duffield & Co., $2.) 

Five Plays, by George Fitzmaurice, pub- 
lished here for the first time, introduce a 
new Irish folk-dramatist. Lacking the 
poetry and the hauntingly beautiful Celtic 
inysticism of Synge’s or Lady Gregory’s 
plays, they nevertheless present the humor 
and pathos of Irish peasant life with vigor 
and a certain whimsical charm. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.25.) 

A new issue of the pleasant Wayfarer’s 
Library is a volume of chatty papers on 
all sorts of topics. Alpha of the Plough. 
the author of these Pebbles on the Shore. 
was one of a group of well known writers 
who under pen names were, early in the 
war, carrying on a series of short essays in 
the columns of The Star. Tho from Eng- 
land in war time these have few hints of 
war and are written with charm and good 
cheer. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 50 cents.) 

In Mizzoura, Oliver Goldsmith and Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots, a melodrama for the 
gallery, what may be called a “dusty his- 
torical comedy,” and a sporadically jovial 
“farcical comedy”; The Gamblers and The 
Lion and the Mouse, two slightly “stagey.” 
yet respectably wrought, plays of “high 
fnance,” are issued with copious typo- 
graphical errors. The excuse for a glance 
at these is that the tyro “stage-dramatist” 
ought to find illumination or disil'usion- 
ment, or both, in Mr. Thomas’ individual 
prefaces. (Samuel French, 50 cents each.) 
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The new light that 
MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp- 
manufacturers’ 
problems is re- 
flected in brighter, | 
whiter light that 
MAZDA Lamps 


give in your home 








‘The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning p' and de in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 


Laboratories of the Gerferal Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. 





The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4637 




















CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,534,092.74 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
: ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secreta: 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Aasiovane Geesetasy 
TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
OGDEN MILLS 


CHAUNCEY KEEP WILLIAM SLOANE 
GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 

JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
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The Countryside Classified Directory 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live 
Stock. The free service of The Countryside Shop is at your disposal. 
Write to the Manager, who will gladly supply the desired information. 
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G. D. TILLEY, tne. 
’ Naturalist 


**Everything in the 
Bird Line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 

Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 

Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


€. D. TILLEY, Inc., Naturalist, Box $, Darien, Conn. 


No. 0 Poultry House Setting Coops ‘Pigeon House 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 


This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 12 hens. The setting 
coops keep the hens by themselves while setting. The pigeon house (with its 
flight cage) is fitted complete for 10 nests. Hodgson poultry and pet stock houses 
are the most scientifically constructed on the market. Made of painted sections 
that can be easily bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 341, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


POLICE DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Who is it has three sets 
of families and is no re- 
lation to a Mormon— 
why bluebirds, wrens 
and robins of course! 
Rent them a house or 
shelter and they will 
guard your crops! 
EVANS BROS. 
230 Main Street 
Evanston, 
Chickadee supply houses, shelters, 
and bird food baths and food for all 
Universal native and migratory 
50c per pkg. birds. Send for folder. 




















Wren House, $4.50 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address bythe Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 




















Ask For Illustrated Booklet 


PALISADE KENNELS, Box 30, East Killingly, Conn. 





Orange County 


NEW YORK 








LET US SEND YOU 


Polk Miller’s Dog Book—Free 


America’s greatest authority on dogs and how to treat them. 
Originator of the world-famous Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc. Dept. 206 Richmond, Va. 


Complete list of personally 
inspected farms. Highstate of 
cultivation. Moderate prices. 


Worthington Whitehouse, Inc. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1000 
9 East 46th Street NEW YORK 














PEKINGESE |“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and hand- 























Fifty dogs and puppies, all | |8omely illustrated book 
ages, colors; large number - idesigned to solve your 
imported. Many “sleeve *’ | building proposition. 92 
specimens. All Champion ) 12 inches. 38 complete de- 
bred and selected from the oer a co 
first Kennels of Europe and | # ‘olon * uc- 
America. Some as low as $25. | f ; Halt Timber oo 
Write for descriptions and Prostical cman Bete, 
pictures. mates of cost. Floor plans with 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER all dimensions. Special sketches 

Great Neck, L.I., Tel.418| Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepa 

or 489 Fifth Ave., Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt | W. W. DEWSNAP. Architect, 203 Broadway, New York 











CHARMING ESTATE 
15 MILES OUT 


21 acres. Beautifully developed high rolling 
land. . Orchards, lawns, drives, drainage, 
shrubbery, like on Millionaire Estate. A 





id. 
SPECIMEN PUPPY — 

















means very much more than taking title to a 
plot of ground, and ordering a house of the 
right size. It means—if you are really build- 
ing a home to live in with content and comfort 

—-a careful consideration of such matters as the location of the land, the proper spot for 
the house, the future development of the grounds, the material the house shall be built of, 
the planning of rooms and all conveniences for each floor, the proper scheme of decoration, 
the best flooring, the best style of roof, the color of trim and sash, how to heat the house, 


how much it shall cost, and a hundred and one other questions, all of them important and 
sure to come up for decision. In the big 


COUNTRYSIDE AUTUMN HOME BUILDING NUMBER 
of The Independent to be published September 1, subjects of importance will be treated in 
articles of unusual interest. Their timeliness, the authority with which the writers speak, 
and the very interesting illustrations of interiors and exteriors combine to make this number 
notably vahable. 

















perfect property. Unusually attractive 
house; three master rooms and_ two 
servants’ rooms. Every modern improve- § 
ment. Large and modern garage stable, 
barn, poultry house; tenant house. Spe- 
cially choice fruits. Everything in pink 
of condition. Sacrificed at $14,500. Photos. 


ALLABOUGH & SON 


Woolworth Building New York 
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THE TEAMWORK OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


F a democracy depends upon the con- 
[x of the governed then the United 

States at the present moment is a de- 
mocracy plus. It is requiring of the gov- 
erned not only consent but advice and 
codperation. This war is being waged not 
by politicians but by the people. It is touch- 
ing every industry, every profession, every 
walk of life in the country and from every 
industry, profession and walk of life the 
Government has called experts to help in 
the solving of its problems. That is the 
meaning of the nine subordinate committees 
of the Council of National Defense and the 
fifty-one committees, many of them with 
large sub-committees, codperating with the 
Advisory Commission. The Advisory Com- 
mission does not simply exist, it acts. It 
has already accomplished definite results 
and put big, vital ideas before the public 
mind. Creation of a great air fleet has 
been brought sharply to public attention. 
The railroads, telegraphs and telephones 
of the nation have been mobilized. Enor- 
mous savings in the purchase of supplies 
have been effected. And there is a constant- 
ly growing list of other achievements. 

The Council of National Defense con- 
sists, as every one knows, of the Secretaries 
of War, the Navy, the Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor. The Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense is a body of seven civilians appointed 
by the President. They are: Daniel 
Willard, chairman, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, transporta- 
tion and communication ; Howard E. Coffin, 
vice-president of the Hudson Motor Com- 
pany. munitions, manufacturing, including 
standardization and industrial relations; 
Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, supplies, including cloth- 
ing; Bernard M. Baruch, financier, raw 
materials, minerals and metals; Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, president of the Drexel Institute, 
engineering and education; Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, labor, including conservation of 
health and welfare of workers; Dr. Frank- 
lin Martin, secretary general of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, medicine, surgery 
and sanitation. 


ALTER S. GIFFORD is director and 

Grosvener B. Clarkson secretary of 
both council and commission. And these men 
have as their assistants several hundred men 
and women who are leaders in their indus- 
tries and professions. Among them, for ex- 
ample, are twenty-five railroad and steam- 
ship line presidents, seventeen college presi- 
dents, fifty or sixty presidents of selling. 
manufacturing and mining corporations, and 


countless vice-presidents, managers. direct-- 


ors, etc. From them the Government is 
getting expert, specialized advice of the 
very highest quality available and it is get- 
ting it at a ridiculously small cost. In the 
service of the Council and Advisory Com- 
mittee there are less than a hundred paid 
employees and almost all of those are clerks 
and stenographers. More than one hundred 
men of the most highly trained type are 
giving their entire time to the Council and 
Commission without receiving compensation 
of any kind. Hundreds of others of the 
same caliber are giving part of their time 
both in Washington and thruout the coun- 
try, traveling and working at their own 
expense. 

The Council of National Defense was 
created by act of Congress in August, 1916, 
but it was not fully organized for business 
until March 1, 1917. In the five months 
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An Up-to-date Poultry Yard 
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Enlarged View of “ Buffalo” Portable Section 




































= With “BUFFALO” Portable Poultry 
Runways, you can build your poultry 
fence ina few moments’ time. One per- 
son canerect it. No posts, hammer, staples 
or other tools necessary. Light, neat 
and easy to handle. Can be moved to 
other locations at will. Made entirely 
from galvanized steel and wire. 

The use of the “BUFFALO” Portable 
Fencing System enables you to rotate 
yards and change over to new greens as 
often as desired. 


Made in standard size sections as follows: 











Price per section 
7 ft. long by 5 ft. high ‘ $3.75 
2ft.6 in. long by 5 ft. high (gate) 1.60 
8ft. long by 2 ft. high ‘ 2.00 
6 ft. long by 2 ft. high e 1.60 


Above prices effective April ist, 1917, F. O. B. Buffalo, New York, and are for 
orders consisting of six (6) sections or more. 

Above sizes can be shipped from stock immediately. 
(2) weeks’ time. 

The “BUFFALO” Portable Fencing System is one of the best articles on the 
market for young chicks or duckling runways and can be used for growing chickens, 
ducks, geese, etc., as well as for enclosing small vegetable garden plots or dog 
kennel purposes. 

Write us today, for special booklet No. 67-B giving complete details of the con- 
struction and use of the ““‘BUFFALO” Portable Fencing System. Send usa trial 
order, enclose money order, check, New York draft or currency by registered mail 
and we will send you one of the greatest articles in existence 
for poultry or dog kennel purposes. A trial order will con- 
vince you of the merits of this System. 


View showing arrangement or * Buffalo” 
Portable Sections 


Special sizes in about two 
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TRADE MARK REG VU. S.PATOFR, \ 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


496 Terrace . Buffalo, New York | 
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Buffalo Wire Works Co.’ 
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for immediate shipment anywhere. 


From the largest nurseries in America—over 800 acres 
devoted exclusively to ornamentals. Prices always 
reasonable. 


AMERICAN NURSERY CO, 


‘Successful for over a century’”’ 


Singer Building - - * 





New York 
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For August Planting 
Hardy evergreens of all sizes in. every variety. Ready 
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Are You Too 
Far Away? 


RE you too far away to make 
as many trips as you would like 
to the great stores where you 

could get ideas on house furnishing 
and decoration? The Countryside 
Shop is maintained for the very pur- 
pose of serving those who want to 
know what is suitable, serviceable 
and satisfactory. The free service 
of the shop, in connection with the 
editorial and advertising pages of 
The Countryside Number of The In- 
dependent, gives you an opportunity 
of coming in close touch with the 
best offerings in New York. 

If you use The Countryside Shop 
you will realize that this magazine 
is more than a well-written and well- 
illustrated monthly visitor to your 
home—you will know that The Coun- 
tryside Number represents a service 
that is of real value—yet is free. 
Ask any question you want to. when 
you need help or information, of 
The Countryside Shop, and we will 
gladly draw upon our files of in- 
formation, or when needed, upon the 
knowledge and experience of well- 
known experts. 

In addition to giving information, 
we are very glad, to make purchases. 
when this is a convenience to you, 
of any articles illustrated in our 
pages, There is at present no charge 
for this service. 

Questions dealing with every phase 
of country life come to us—questions 
about poultry, dogs, pigeons, farm 
buildings, use of concrete, water- 
wheels, making of roads, planning 
of grounds, buying real estate, selling 
houses and places, flower and vege- 
table gardens, sports, motor boats, 
automobiles, various community in- 
terests, books on special subjects and 
a host of other topics. Every letter 
is considered carefully and is an- 
swered with attention to the writer’s 
needs, 

Send for the Requisition Chart 
which gives you a list of topics you 
are very likely to be much interested 
in. It will help you in many of your 
plans. We can show you ways of 
doing things, how and where to buy, 
how to use, how to arrange and 
carry out. We are at your service. 


The 
Countryside 


Shop 


Conducted by The Independent 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 

















which have elapsed since that time, it has 
accomplished a surprizingly large number 
of definite results and has an even greater 
number of plans under way. The Advisory 
Committee does not by any means confine 
itself to talking. It works actively and con- 
cretely. 

The first official statement of the Coun- 
cil and Commission was issued on June 
25. It is agreeable reading because it is a 
record not merely of things planned. We 
have heard so much about what is going to 
be done. Here are some things which actual- 
ly have been accomplished. 

The Council and Commission are fully 
aware of the exceedingly important part 
which aviation is playing and must play in 
this war. They have created an Aircraft 
Production Board which is setting out to 
make 3500 aeroplanes and to train 6000 
aviators this year. The board has investi- 
gated the source of supply of aircraft of 
all kinds and the materials which go to 
their production. Thru the presidents of 
six military engineer universities, six 
schools have been started for the pre- 
liminary training of aviator cadets. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the sending 
of professors to Toronto to receive instruc- 
tion in this cadet instruction work. In co- 
operation with the chief signal officer and 
the Aeronautical Division, a standard type 
of aviation school buildings and equipment 
of buildings has been developed. The board 
has assisted the division in investigating 
sites for aviation schools. 


VER 262,000 miles of railroads have 

been mobilized for the Government’s de- 
fense by a special committee composed of the 
leading railroad executives with permanent 
headquarters in Washington and sub-com- 
mittees in each department of the country. 
They have, among other things, issued in- 
structions to the roads providing for the 
handling of fuel, ore and other Govern- 
mental necessities in the interests of national 
efficiency as distinguished from that of in- 
dividual roads. They have perfected, in con- 
junction with officers of the army, a com- 
plete scheme of codperation in the move- 
ment of troops and supplies of every de- 
scription. They have arranged, after many 
conferences, with the representatives of the 
Allies and with the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the expeditious movement of 
food products. They settled the recently 
threatened national railroad strike. They 
organized a road commission to visit Rus- 
sia and recommend methods for the opera- 
tion of the Siberian railroads. They have 
undertaken the enlistment of nine regi- 
ments of skilled railway workers to assist 
in the rehabilitation of railroads in France 














¢ QUESTION: 


q 
Ay If Chamberlin Strip 
~ was @ good invest- 
ment when fuel was 
cheap, how about 
it now? 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Chamberlin is standard equip- 
ment for windows, doors, case- 
ments or transoms — wood or 
metal—in new or old buildings. 

Installed ONLY by expert me- 
chanics from our factory branches and 
therefore GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 
—but will outlast the building. More 
Chamberlin in use than all others 
put together. 

Write for illustrated, descriptive bool 


and list of users in your vicinity. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit 














and the operation of the French railways | 
behind the English lines. 

The telephone and telegraph companies 
have been utilized in the same way. The 
long distance facilities out of Washington 
have been augmented so that prompt hand- 
ling of calls is assured even with a large 
increase in business between army depart- 
ment headquarters, mobilization camps, ete. 
Special telephone and telegraph wire sys- 
tems for the exclusive use of the Govern- 
ment have been devised. 

The committee on labor have made it 
their definite purpose to avoid the unfor- 
tunate industrial experiences of England 
during the first months of the war. In re- 
sponse to their request. L!oyd George has 
sent over four representatives of English 
labor and welfare work and Canada has 
also sent representatives to advise and con- 
fer with them. The committee has suggested 
that existing standards—concerning such 
matters as hours of work, safety and sani- 














tation—should not be changed until the 








FOR THEGREAT CARRIERS 
OF THE WORLD 


The requirements of Railroads and 
Steamships demand best quality, long 
wearing bristle brushes. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes 


have for many years been in use for Railroad 
and Marine work by the most exacting arti- 
sans. Toughest and best quality bristles used 
in them. Desirable styles. Vulcan Rubber 
Cemented method of holding bristles pre- 
vents shedding or failure. 


Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. X 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and 
Official Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 














9 
Horsford’s ¥:: =», 
Ca Sete > 
Weather 
Plants 


time to get established 
before winter. Don’t put 
off planting, but send ut 
once for Horsford’s 


Spring Catalogue and 
Jog utumn Supplement of 
hia ly bulbs for fall setting. 


Many of the wild flowers 
such as Trilliums, Dogs Tooth Violets, 
Lilies and other Violets may be set in 
September. Paeonias in last of August. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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need for such action has been determined 
by the committee. This suggestion has been 
very generally accepted by both labor and 
capital with a decidedly beneficial and 
steadying influence on industry. 

The General Munitions Board has already 
saved the Government millions of dollars 
by codrdinating departmental buying. Be- 
fore the war the War and Navy depart- 
ments frequently competed against each 
other in the open market. Now there is a 
clearing house for orders that involve ma- 
terial in which a national shortage exists 
or is anticipated. Where manufacturing 
facilities are insufficient the board directs 
its efforts toward the development of new 
facilities. The Council has completed an 
inventory begun by the Naval Consulting 
Board, and now has in its files more than 
27,000 detailed reports from the larger 
manufacturing plants showing their capac- 
ity to meet the military needs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Committee on Supplies has also 
saved the Government large sums by ap 
pointing committees of representative and 
experienced business men thruout the coun. 
try to assist the guartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the army in the economica! and 
efficient purchase of supplies. 

The Committee on Raw Materials is an- 
other important factor in Government 
economy. Having as its members repre- 
sentatives of the leading metal, chemical, 
lumber, etc., companies it has been able to 
secure special rates. For example, it pro- 
cured 45,000,000 pounds of copper for the 
uses of the army and navy at less than 
one half the current market price, saving 
the Government approximately $10,000,000. 
Similar reductions have been obtained in 
supplies of steel, zinc and aluminum. 

The Committee on Coal Production has 
accomplished very .definite results in the 
procuring and expeditious shipping of coal, 
results which have been to the interest of 
civilians as well as of the Government. 


ITH a view to greater general efficien- 
ey and the release of workers for Gov- 
ernment service, the Commercial Economy 
Board is investigating such men and money 
wasting matters as the delivery service of 
retail stores, the abuse of the privilege of 
returning goods, the practise among bakers 
of taking back unsold bread from retailers. 
The General Medical Board whose per- 
sonnel includes the foremost physicians and 
surgeons in the country, has made a careful 
selection of thoroly qualified doctors for the 
Medical Officers Reserve Corps. In con- 
junction with the deans of the various 
medical schools, graduating classes have 
been instructed in the special administra- 
tive details connected with medical officers 
work, making some 3500 young medical 
men of the best type available for the 
army and navy. The board has also nearly 
completed the very necessary standardiza- 
tion of surgical instruments and surgical 
and medical supplies. 

Large as are the concrete results which 
the Commission is accomplishing it is pro- 
ducing even more imposing effects in the 
realm of public opinion. It is putting ideas 
into the public mind, valuable ideas—like 
the necessity for greatly increased aircraft 
production—about the conduct of the war 
and of industry during the war. It is doing 
revolutionary things in the way of trans- 
portation regulation and price fixing. It is 
establishing in the fields of business and 
politics precedents which are likely to last 
far beyond the duration of the war. The 
Advisory Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is an experiment in govern- 
ment by the people on a hitherto untried 


scale. ‘ 








The Touch 
of the Artist 


in the Fence 


De Luxe 


et In selecting a fence it is important that it harmonize 
with the architectural taste and spirit of the home and 
its surroundings. You secure both beauty and service in 


TEWART 


IRON FENCE 
The Standard of the World” 


Stewart Iron Fence and Gates possess stately individuality. 
appearance of lawns and gardens. A Stewart Fence is economical. It will endure for 
many generations and stands for permanence and security. Stewart Fence and Lawn 
Furniture have won several international prizes for their manifest superiority. 

Get our 1917 Fence Guide Book—FREE. This new catalog describes several hundred 

Stewart Iron Fences and Gates—masterpieces of the iron maker’s art. We will gladly help 

you make suitable selection for residences, country estates, town houses, or public institutions. 

Stewart’s Book is recognized the World’s Fence Encyclopedia. Send for it today. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
635 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


rs | 


They add to the 


The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
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For Roofs and Side Walls 


To create more charming effects 
—build new or reshingle 
with 


“CREO-DIPT” 
STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades 
16, 18, 24-inch 
30 Colors 






Arch, Chas. A. Platt, New 
York City, for Richard C. 
Plater, Nashville, Tenn, 
24-inch “‘DIXIE WHITE" 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles on sides. 


You also save annoyance, muss and 
waste of staining on the job. You get 
a protective covering on roofs and side 
walls that lasts a lifetime. Save paint- 
Only selected 
cedar shingles used. Preserved in creo- 


ing and repair bills. 


| They come bundled 


ready to lay. 


sote by our special factory process. 


Write for Sample Colors on Wood 
and Book of **“CREO-DIPT”’ Homes. 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc. 
1016 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
| Factory in Chicago for West 




















Organization for Efficiency 


Organization for Efficiency consists in the proper choice of human material and 
working equipment. 

Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service, tells 
you how to pick men. 

The Plan and Purchase Department tells you what equipment to install, where 
to buy it and how to use it. 

Ask as many questions as you like. 
promptly by 


The Independent Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 


They will be answered clearly, concisely, 
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— 
BIG TREES 


Save Ten Years 


DONT stop when you have planted a 
few flowers and shrubs—complete the 
job. Plant Hicks Big Trees. They give you 
—now—cool beautiful shade that you would 
otherwise have to wait 10 years before en- 
joying. We deliver by motor trucks with- 
in 75 miles of New York City. 4 





Don’t sit indoors and 
swelter. Go out under 
the old shade tree and 
enjoy the breeze. 


Do you wish a wall of 
evergreen’ 6 feet to 12 
feet high to shut off the 
noisy street? Beautiful, dense foliage both 
summer and winter? Then send for spe- 
cial offer on Pines, Spruce, Fir and Hem- 
lock. August or September is a good time 
to plant. We ship 1000 miles and guarantee 
satisfactory growth, Catalog? Of course. 


Hardy F lowers in Pots 
for Summer Planting 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I. 
Box K 


Phone 68 - 

















Your Trees 


ON’T give up hope until 
one of our experts has 
inspected them. 
**The Bartlett Way"’ of bracing and bolting, 
cavity treating, etc., has saved thousands 
that were thought beyond repair. Tell us 
your tree troubles’ Representatives every- 


where. Send for **Tree Talk.”* 


THE F. A. BARTLETT COMPANY 
536 Main Street 





Stamford, Conn. 
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While The Independent cannot under- 
take to print all the interesting letters 
which it has recently received on the race 
question in America, it is glad to give 
publicity to a statement from the head of 
the Tuskegee Institute, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Booker T. Washington : 


I send you the following, relative to 
lynchings for the first six months of the 
year. I find according to the records kept 
by Monroe N. Work, head of the division 
of records and research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, that in this period there have been 
fourteen lynchings. This is eleven less than 
the number,: twenty-five, for the first six 
months of 1916, and twenty less than the 
number, thirty-four, for the first six months 
of 1915. In ten instances, thru the bravery 
of officers of the law and by other means, 
mobs were thwarted and lynchings pre- 
vented. 

Of those lynched, thirteen were negroes 
and one was white. Four of those put to 
death, one white and three negroes, were 
charged with the crime of rape. One of 
those put to death was a negro woman, 
reported to have been of unsound mind, 
who in resisting arrest wounded an officer 
of the law. 

I gather from reading negro newspapers 
and from other sources, that in spite of 
the notable decrease in the number of vic- 
tims of mob violence for the six months, 
the horrors connected with the recent 
burning at the stake near Memphis has-in- 
ereased among negroes the fear of lynch- 
ings and accelerated their migration to the 
North. Ronert R. Moron. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

ss 


Here is another count™tt the indictment 
against the brewer: 


An aspect of the beer question I have not 
found mentioned lies in the poultry situa- 
tion. 

Poultry food is so expensive that at least 
one county adviser in Connecticut is coun- 
seling poultry raisers to kill off their next 
year’s best breeders, the yearlings, as soon 
as they stop laying. If barley—which next 
to wheat is the best poultry food—was 
kept out of the breweries and sent to the 
poultry men, poultry products would be 
cheaper next year than they will be. 

ALBERT DONNELL. 

Jewett City, Connecticut 


** 





The following letter brings out a very 
interesting point, which we commend to the 
consideration of our readers, that the great 
evil of growing grain to make into liquor 
is not that it uses land but that ‘it absorbs 
the labor of men who might be more use- 
fully employed in the necessary productive 
work of war time: 

I desire to say a word in commendation 
of your recent editorial on the prohibition 
of beer. It is sane and sound. If we are 
called upon to economize and in some case 
to stint ourselves for the sake of the con- 
servation of food, is it fair and a square 
deal to use the land and the man-power in 
the production of grain and then the grain 
in the making of beer? The use of land 
and man-power and grain for making drink 
when needed for the production of food is 
a crime. Senator Lodge claims that 100.000 
men will be thrown out of employment if 
the breweries are closed down. Labor is 
searce, Every man of the 100,000 is need- 
ed on the farm. He is not needed in the 
brewery. The American people will have 
a secant regard for the grafting brewer 
who desires an increase of wealth at the 
expense of the American stomach. One of 
the amazing facts of our civic life is the 





of law, order, and the rights of others. 
When, however, the least restriction is put 
upon their nefarious business, we hear from 
all over the land the sobbing whine of the 
saloons about personal liberty and the right 
of the poor man to his glass of beer. They 
forget the right of the poor man to a full 
loaf. R. L. Lovett. 
Gretna, Florida 


** 
We are glad to publish the following in- 
teresting and vivacious letter from an ad- 
vocate of Irish independence: 


Your issue of July 7 contains a cartoon 
—to say nothing of a “Pebble’—from The 
Passing Show, a London periodical, intend- 
ing to depict present conditions in Ire- 
land’s age-long struggle for freedom. I re- 
gard that cartoon as insulting to any man 
with a drop of Celtic blood in his veins. 
In it figure the pig and the stage Irishman. 
The daughters of Ireland are proverbially 
modest and good-looking, but Reed’s repre- 
sentation of Miss Erin is neither. Would 
The Independent reproduce a cartoon if in 
it Miss Columbia were so depicted? In 
brief, the picture is a reflection on the art- 
ist’s taste and chivalry. 

Not only is the cartoon in poor taste, 
but in a way it is unjust and misleading, 
too. Ireland is shown as turning her back 
on the jewels marked “Home Rule,” which 
Mr. Redmond on bended knee—I beg the 
artist’s pardon; there is at least one touch 
of chivalry in his drawing !—is offering her, 
for the republican cap the Sinn Feiner 
holds out. 

Treland, it is true, now spurns the Home 
Rule Act, which by the exigencies of the 
war was grudgingly placed on the Statute 
Book, with a proviso that it should never 
come into operation! 

No democrat dare say that this jewel of 
an act would give Ireland anything but a 
modicum of Home Rule. No wonder that 
Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, Ireland’s 
counterpart of that heroic patriot, Cardinal 
Mercier, of Malines, says that the act “is 
a simulacrum of Home Rule.” 

The Independent, of course, may reply 
that in cartoons as well as letterpress it 
aims to give both sides a hearing. That 
may be; but I cannot now recall a single 
pro-Irish cartoon that has found a place 
in the sun of your columns. 

Hence I infer you have no Trish ex- 
changes. Is not my inference correct? 

A Hoosier READER. 

Notre Dame. Indiana 

The Independent. which has for decades 
advocated Home Rule for Ireland, certain- 
ly disclaims any intention to wound the 
feelings of any Irish sympathizer in copy- 
ing an English cartoon which would seem 
to most observers to be rather jocular than 
insulting. We have even given space in our 
issue of July 14 to an article by Seumas 
MacManus in favor of complete Trish in- 
dependence. We must in all candor admit, 
however, that since Home Rule, to such 
an extent at least as the states in this 
union enjoy, can now be had almost for 
the asking, it seems to us a very poor time 
for the Irish to ruin this chance by striv- 
ing for a separation from the British Em- 
pire which they cannot by any possibility 
obtain. Even the attempt at a revolution 
would have no other effect than to play 
into the hands of the Germans, who are, 
as the Irish are prone to forget, not only 
the enemies of England but equally of 
France, Belgium, Italy, free Russia and 
our own United States of America. Are the 
Irish willing to ruin the liberties of every 
country in the world for the difference be- 
tween a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 





! impudent disregard by the saloon interest «and a Sinn Fein Congress? 
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THE TASK OF THE 
TALENT 


(Continued from page 165) 
management can doubtless explain the re- 
markable railroad schedules, but the “Tal- 
ent” has long since ceased to ask why. 

Most of the meetings are held in some 
park or grove on the edge of the town or, 
in several instances, as here, five or six 
miles out; tents are used oftener than 
buildings, the management paying a lump 
sum for rental, setting up, etc. Most of the 
tents are new and very well made, commo- | 
dious, seating between 1500 and 3000 
people. 

When one starts to travel, a certain 
amount of inconvenience and_ trouble 
is bound to begin. This summer has been 
specially trying to Chautauqua “Talent.” 
During my first week the mercury was over 
one hundred in each of the eight towns I 
entered. At Bloomington, Illinois, it was 
104 in my hotel room at seven p. m. Tents 
are the hottest things made by the hand of 
man, And the platform end of the tent is 
cunningly devised to shut out every pos- 
sible draft of air. It has been no small task 
to keep a wilted audience that has been at 
it all day, in a frame of wild enthusiasm to 
make a better world along reform lines. 
The wonder all along has been the audi- 
ence of men and women who have “stayed 
by” the program in the steaming heat of 
southern Illinois. 

One distinguished speaker in one town 
had eighty-one people in his audience, and 
his share of the gate receipts was $2.60! 

I have heard much criticism of the pro- 
gram of the average Chautauqua. Some 
of it must be sincere and valuable. “Too 
much entertainment” is the burden of the 
criticism. If that is general it is a hopeful | 
indication. Our association puts about one | 
third entertainment next to pure reading | 
matter. “Solid stuff” must predominate, is 
the opinion of the well informed Chautau- 
qua manager who reads aright the minds 
of the people. 

And they are serious minded. The aver- 
age Chautauqua audience im this part of 
the world will sit for an hour and a half 
under a tent where the heat is concentrated 
essence, and listen, without even fanning, 
to the most serious discussion of great prob- 
lems. It is a hopeful sign that after a sea- 
son of “vaudeville” and “entertainment” 
the Chautauqua cries out for lectures. Dur- 
ing the last two years I have met nearly 
a million people from the platform and no 
audiences have imprest me as have the 
Chautauqua people, for earnestness, deep 
purpose, and an honest desire to face and 
work out the great issues of American life. 
They impress me as understanding in a 
large way the fact that at the present time 
in world history it behooves thinking men 
and women to be thoughtful. The Chautau- 
qua that is going to have a future does 
not need even one-third “entertainment,” 
and the Chautauqua people stand by their 
organizations loyally. At a number of them 
T have seen from 500 to 900 season tickets 
subscribed for next season, all within ten 
minutes at the end of a two weeks, 104 in 
the shade schedule. 

The average Chautauqua “Talent” sees 
audiences in the bulk at their best. In 
the average small town the people who go 
to Chautauquas and support them by 
“blocks of five” season tickets are the peo- 
ple who support the churches and believe 
in the town and raise money for the band- 
stand and the beautifying of the park and 
the general “uplift.” 

But in every small town in America 
here is an increasing number of citizens 














The Drink of All the Year— 


Fresh, with the fragrance of Springtime—Sweet, with 
the ripe fruits of summer—Red, with the blushes of 
Autumn—Chilled with the white snows of Winter. 
The delicious gift of all seasons—the refreshing drink 
of the year. 


ew, 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


HARDY PHLOX |MANUSCRIPT 


Plants have good growth, odor and hardiness. I have 
the largest selection in the world. Over 300 varietics. 
Also Delphinium and Iris. Send for list. 

W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Box 10, Hospital Station, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and_ scien- 
tific matter in prepared +» 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 



























~~ Wholesale prices, Comes glazed, in 


\\ sections. “‘Easybilt.’? Erect it yourself. 
Any size. Highest grade materials supplied com- 


WZ plete. Shipped poomoty anywhere. Send for our 
Vo Greenhouse ahd Hot Bed Sash Booklet. FREE, Write NOW! 


zx Gordon-Van Tine Co. 6335 Case Street 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
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DANERSK 


Quaint Associations 
With The Past 


are embodied in the furniture from 
our shops. Each piece is Authentic 
in Tradition and Design—made by 
hand and sold direct a: manufactur- 
ers’ prices to those who are building 
the beautiful homes of today. 


Our new Catalog is worthy of your 
study. It contains illustrations of 
artistic settings and design-themes 
that can be applied to them. It will 
tell you how youcan obtain complete 
individuality at moderate prices. 


Pieces for single rooms or entire 
house held ready for prompt ship- 
ment. Write fully of your needs 
oe 

end for Valuable Cat- 


oe} ‘P-8” or call at 
Exhibition Rooms. 


Erskine-Danforth 
Corporation 
2 West 47th Street 
New York 


First Door West of 
Fifth Ave.—4th Floor 


Ata tA ttt 
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ANCHOR POST 
FENCES 


In buying an Anchor Post Fence or 


Gate you are assured of superior 
workmanship, because each new in- 
stallation is designed to maintain the 
reputation for quality that we have 
earned during the past twenty-five 
years. 

CATALOGS. Write for any of the 

following Catalogs: 


Wrought Iron Entrance Gates and 
Railings. Lawn, Garden and Ten- 
nis Fences. Country Estate and 
Farm Fences, Special Enclosures 
for Poultry, Dogs, Etc. Garden 
Arches, Arbors and Trellises, 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
21 Cortlandt Sweet £ (13th Floor) 


ew York 











(and they are in many ways brought to 
the attention of the lecturer) who seem to 
worry the Chautauqua people a good deal, 
and afford constant comment over the fail- 
ure of the Chautauqua program to influ- 
ence or affect one large group of the com- 
munity. 

Much of the land in the Middle West is 
worth anywhere from $100 to $300 an 
acre. Thousands of farmers who have come 
into possession of this land and now own 
it in fee simply have “retired” to the small 
town, renting out their farms on shares 
or leaving their own children on the farm 
as “renters.” 

The effect of this custom on the “retired 
farmer” himself is rather an astonishing 
thing. The lecturer gathers from the con- 
stant remarks of the platform manager, 
the local minister, the merchant, the poli- 
tician and the hotel man that the “retired 
farmer” is the cipher of the town. He rents 
a small house, sits on the porch in the sum- 
mer and in the kitchen in the winter, quite 
eften buys a small automobile in which he 
rides “around town,” and the neighborhood, 
goes to the movies because they are cheap 
and easy, pays $5 a year into a church, 
and sometimes buys a lyceum ticket for 
the winter entertainment, but reads little, 
travels less and is generally regarded by 
the community as a poor citizen, who shuns 
all civie duties and avoids all community 
expense. 

I am not taking an easy fling at a hard 
working farmer who, with his harder 
worked wife, has earned a deserving rest 
after years of solitary and strenuous physi- 
eal labor, but if the “retired farmer” all 
thru the Middle West has the unenviable 
reputation he seems to have for being a 
close-fisted, useless, narrow-minded and 
disagreeable citizen when he “retires” it is 
very unfortunate for him if true, and the 
Chautauqua people may well ask, “What 
value has our program for such a man 
and what influence cain we exert to help 
such a condition?’ 

In one town, to my own knowledge. a 
little group of “retired farmers” refused to 
support a splendid Chautauqua program 
because the management charged 50 cents 
admission to one of its afternoon lecture 
numbers. And I was told that among the 
group were men who had bank deposits of 
$50,000. If the man who did not want to 
spend his 50 cents for that afternoon lec- 
ture reads this account of himself in The 
Independent I hope he will not cancel his 
subscription, in case he is a subscriber and 
has not borrowed the paper from a neigh- 
bor! 

sut I must prepare to pack up my things 
and catch my train. It is a typical south- 
ern Illinois heat, muggy, sticky, collar-de- 
stroying, wilting heat. But the “Talent” 
knows that somehow at 2:30, after a three 
hours’ ride in a steel boiler full of dust and 
cinders, he must be ready to stand up im- 
maculate and pleasant to deliver his mes- 
sage to a critical platform manager and a 
kindly disposed audience, just as if he had 
just come out of some cool garden of the 
gods, soothed by the frosty zephyrs of the 
north. That is Chautauqua. 

Mattoon, Illinois 


A young lady in a Pennsylvania town 
had inaugurated a bank account, and was 
inordinately proud of her check-book. She 
employed it so well that one day there 
came a_ notification that she was over- 
drawn, When she had ascertained what this 
meant she was filled with overwhelming 
sympathy for the bank. Accordingly she 
wrote a pretty letter of apology and drew 
a check for the amount due. 

“This,” she wrote, “will 


; put matters 
right.”—Hverybody’s. 


Join The Army © 
Of J. R. W. Smokers 


Each day finds the en- 
listments to my army of 
J. R. W. cigar smokers 
increasing. 

Each day more men are 

. learning of this delightful 
smoke and are taking advan- 
tage of my offer to try five 
free. 

And once they have tried 
my J. R. W. cigar they are 
satisfied with no other kind. 

You will be the same. For 
my J. R. W. cigar has a 
smooth, mellow yet satisfy- 
ing taste that you find in no 
other cigar at any price. 


I Can Save You 50% 


Remember that you cannot 
buy my cigar at stores. You 
must get it direct from me. 

have cut out all sales- 
men’s salaries, store upkeep 
and dealers’ profits. I turn 
all these savings over to you 
in a- superior cigar at a 
lower price. 

And besides J. R. W. ci- 
gars are always fresh. There 
is no standing in cases or 
on shelves until they lose 
their fresh taste and the'r 
delightful aroma. 


Get Five Free 


Ten cents to partially cover 
expense of packing, revenue 
and postage, together with 
your business card or letter- 
head, will bring you five of 
my cigars to try. 

You be the judge. Con- 
vince yourself first that my 
J. R. W. is your cigar. 

If it is, send me $3.00 for 
the full box of fifty. If it 
isn’t, they have cost you 
nothing. 

Take advantage of this 
offer, Write for these cigars 

Exact Size today. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
242 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 











SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered 
jat special prices for the summer only. 
[Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ear. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price 1 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, <— 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
& TOWN 


GENEALOGIES fis?ontes 


Catalogue, over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 




















White and 
fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 
are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 


Carbona cannot explode. 
15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists. 





Shoes made with “F. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 





colored kids are out with Carbona Cleanir> Fluid. 
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TWENTY-FOUR 
TO FOUR 


(Continued from page 158) 


two parties on the question of prosecuting 
the war; some favoring a war to the end 
against German autocracy and others a 
speedy peace “without annexations or in- 
demnities.”” While the Duma and the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
debated the issues of peace and war, the 
soldiers fraternized with their German 
foes in the trenches, and Germany refrained 
from breaking the informal truce in the 
hope of persuading the Russians to make 
a separate peace, 

On the first day of July the Russian 
army under General Brusiloff and War 
Minister Kerensky, the Russian “organizer 
of victory,” began its advance on Lemberg. 
Koniuchy and Halicz soon fell into their 
hands and thousands of prisoners were 
captured. Several Czech regiments desert- 
ed bodily to the Russians at the first op- 
portunity. Pressing their advantage, the 
Russian army made an immense forward 
sweep south of the Dniester as far as the 
Lomnica River. But the time consumed 
in these operations enabled the Germans 
to shift their reserves to the eastern front 
and block the Russian advance with fresh 
troops. Directly east of Lemberg they 
struck the Russian’ line and. aided by the 
treason of one of the regiments confront- 
ing them, they drove back the Russians on 
a wide front. Fearing the total collapse of 
the Russian defense and the loss of all 
the fruits of the revolution, the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates ap- 
proved the choice of War Minister Ker- 
ensky as Premier, and clothed him with all 
the powers of a dictator. The German drive 
not only wiped out the gains made by the 
third Russian offensive but reconquered 
most of the territory won by General Brusi- 
loff during the 1916 campaign. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 
August 9, 1916—Italians take Gorizia, 
August 27, 1916—Italy declares war on Germany. 
May 12, 1917—Italians make new drive on the 
Carso. 

The campaign in the mountains of the 
Austrian border may be summed up by 
saying that the Austrians have accom- 
plished nothing and the Italians very 
little. This does not mean that the struggle 
has been less persistent’ in this theater of 
war than in any other; fighting has been 
almost incessant and the losses on both 
sides heavy. But the difficulties of high- 
land warfare have barred the Italians from 
their goal of Trieste, and in the Trentino 
the opposing armies appear to be prac- 
tically deadlocked. The Italians have suc- 
ceeded, however, in taking Gorizia, in oc- 
cupying the whole Isonzo valley to the 
south of this city, and in advancing their 
trenches on the Carso plateau. 

It must be remembered in recording the 
slow progress of the Italian army against 
Austria that during the past year Italy 
has diverted many soldiers to join the 
Allies in Macedonia. The Italians have 
taken an active part in Grecian affairs, 
established a protectorate in Albania and 
undertaken to a great extent the policing 
of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. 
The Italian commission in the United 
States reported a great development of 
Munitions manufacture. 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS 
August 16, 1916—French take positions on the 
Serbian border. 
August 27, 1916—Bulgarians occupy Kavala. 
September 27, 1916—Venizelos begins revolutionary 
movement in Crete. 
Octover 11, 1916—Allies take over Greek fleet. 
November 19, 1916—Monastir reoccupied. 
June 12, 1917—King Constantine deposed. 








NEW MID-SUMMER NOVELS 








A New Novel by a New Author 


=* CHRISTINE 


By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


Whocan forget Hugh Britling’s letter to his father 
in Mr. Wells’ remarkable novel, “‘Mr. Britling 
SeesIt Through”? Christine reveals the same fine 
understanding betweena mother and her daughter. 
Full of beauty and poignant with true sentiment, 
few will read without tears this story of an Eng- 
lish girl in Germany which brings Sst the en- 
nobling pathos of the great war as few novels 
have done. $1.25 





Alice Brown’s New Novel 


BROMLEY NEIGHBORHOOD 


.By the author of “The Prisoner” 


Here’s a truly delightful romance—in execution 
and literary ability, some critics rank it higher 
than Mrs. Brown’s “‘The Prisoner,” which was 
one of the leading mid-summer novels of 1916. 


“Excels in rich and glowing interpretation of 
character and temperament.” —WN. Y. Times. $1.50 


“THE GREATEST STORY THIS SPRING” 
Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


HIS FAMILY 


By the author of “The Harbor” 


“Great in its grasp of life, great in its masterful 
handling, great in the sincerity of its purpose 
. . . ‘One of the best things we have read ina 
long time.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Riper and more significant than “The Harbor.’”’ 
— Boston Herald. 


“Verily a section of life real and vital... 

worthy the best traditions in American fiction.”’ 
y . 

—New York Times. 


“‘A very fine, a very truthful, a very appealing 
novel.” —Boston Transcript. $1.50 


THE EMPTY HOUSE 


Written anonymously, this new novel tells the 
frank story of one woman’s experience in mar- 
riage, and how her refusal to have children re- 
acted on her life and temperament. 


“Handled without sentimentality, most effective- 
ly ... direct and natural.”,—New York Globe. $1.40 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“If there are no courts that men can trust, there 
can be no credits or contracts. If these are not, 
neither capital nor wages come.” 















“A clear and wise economic picture of 
Mexico, beyond any others that I have 
read.”: Dr. Talcott Williams of Columbia 
University. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


C. W. Barron 
Author of “‘THE AUDACIOUS WAR” 









A business solution, based on first- 
hand investigation. Mr. Barron’s vivid 
and illuminating portrayal of Mexican 
unrest, casts a shaft of light over the 
whole field of international affairs and 
throws into sharp relief the fundamental 
causes of all wars. 








With map and illustrations, $1.00 net 





Order TODAY from your bookstore, from HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO., Publishers, Boston and New York, or from 


THE BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 
30 Kilby St., - - Boston 















“This is the need of Mexico to-day—opportunity 
to labor, opportunity for the family, opportunity -for 
food, clothing, better shelter, and better social condi- | 






tions. 

“And this is exactly what American and European 
capital and organization have brought to Tampico, 
attracted by its underground wealth, and this is what 
will ultimately redeem Mexico and forward her people 
by industrial opportunity.” 




























































Altho Greece and Albania were neutra! 
countries, they were the theater of th 
principal campaign in the Balkans afte) 
the withdrawal of the British expedition 

against Gallipoli and the conquest of Ser- 

bia and Montenegro by the Central Pow 

ers. The object of the Entente Allies wa: 

to regain Serbia and Montenegro and thu: 

sever Bulgaria and Turkey from German; 

and Austria-Hungary. To effect this pur 

pose they occupied the Greek city of Sa 

lonica and gathered there one of the mos: 

heterogeneous armies that the world has 
ever seen. Nearly all of the Allies had con 

tingents on the Salonica front, but th 

bulk of the army was English, French 

Italian and Serbian. During the summer 
and autumn of 1916 the Allies fought their 
way to the northern boundary of Greece 
and the central part of Albania and at 
last captured the important city of Mon- 
astir on the Serbian side of the frontier. 
In the meantime the Bulgarians occupiec| 
the city of Kavala in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of Greece and expelled the 
Greek garrison. On the whole, the Salonica 
campaign was a disappointment, since the 
measure of success it achieved was not pro- 
portionate to the size of the army which 
was withdrawn from other fronts in the 
expectation of important victories in the 
Balkan theater of war. Italy has declared 
a protectorate over Albania and effective- 
ly occupied the southern and western parts 
of the country. 

While Greece was furnishing a battle- 
ground for the contending powers, it was 
also torn by civil war. The partizans of 
the Cretan statesman Venizelos fought on 
the side of the Allies at every opportunity 
in spite of the official neutrality of King 
Constantine and his secretly pro-German 
sympathies. In order to prevent the Greek 
King from extending aid to the Central 
Powers, the Allies acted in the most arbi- 
trary fashion, commandeering ships, block- 
ading ports, occupying garrison towns, sup- 
porting the Venizelos revolution, and final- 
ly deposing King Constantine in favor of 
his son Alexander. When King Alexander 
ascended the throne he made Venizelos 
again premier and broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Central Powers. 


THE TURKISH CAMPAIGN 
February 26. 1617—British take Kut-el-Amara. 
March 6, 1917—British reach southern boundary of 

Palestine. 

March 11, 1917—Bagdad falls. 
April 5, 1917—Russians and British effect junction 
in Mesopotamia. 

The vast outlying territories of Asiatic 
Turkey are the weakest part of the mili- 
tary system of the Central Powers. They 
are the farthest from Prussia, the heart 
and soul of the alliance, of all the lands 
dominated by German arms; they are mis- 
erably defective in the means of rapid 
transformation, and with few exceptions 
their inhabitants are disloyal to their Ot- 
toman rulers. It is then small cause for 
wonder that much of this region has fallen 
into the hands of the Allied nations. Ra- 
ther should we be surprized that the Rus- 
sians and the British have not been able 
to penetrate yet farther into the interior 
of the Turkish domains. 

The British have accomplished rather 
more, They retrieved their defeat of the 
previous year at Kut-el-Amara by recap- 
turing the city and continuing their ad- 
vance thru Mesopotamia to Bagdad. In 
the west they repulsed a Turkish demon- 
stration against the Suez Canal and or- 
ganized a counter-offensive which followed 
the historic route of Moses and the Chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt to the borders 
of Palestine. Like Moses, however, they 
seem to be fated to behold the Holy Laud 
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New Discovery 
- Removes 
Constipation! 


Says Cathartics Are Dangerous 
and Habit Forming 











HERE is now a new way to remove 

I the cause of constipation, auto-intoxi- 

cation, and the 95 percent of all 

human ills which result from intes- 

tinal congestion, without the use of habit- 
forming medicines or vigorous exercise. 


This new discovery is founded on one of 
the oldest and soundest methods of treat- 
ment—massage. By means of,a device 
known as the Kolon Motor, concentrated 
exercise is administered to the colon, which 
all authorities agree is the seat of consti- 
pation. This device, which operates by hand, 
actually exercises the lazy muscles of the 
colon and induces regular and natural action 
with none of the injurious effects of 
physics, at the same time strengthening 
the intestinal muscles. The Kolon Motor 
ean be attached to any wall and is in- 
stantly adjustable to any height for adults 
or children. Recommended by physicians 
and used in leading sanatoriums. Let us 
send you free a most interesting and help- 
ful book, ‘‘Colon Cleanliness,’’ which has 
just been published, explaining the vital 
importance of keeping the colon free from 
accumulations of putrefying, germ-infested, 
disease-breeding toxins, and showing how 
and why the Kolon Motor solves the prob- 
lem for the first time. Address Martin’s 
Method Incorporated, Department 58, 105 
Fast 30th Street, New York. A postal will 
do, but write today. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 




















Rose Valley Sanitarium 


Media, Penna. 


A sanitarium for the treatment of 
all non-communicable diseases by 
Osteopathy and allied physio- 
logical methods, which in- 
clude Scientific Dietetics, 
Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity, etc. 


Booklet on request. 









es 
Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 
300 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetis Ave. subway station, 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 





Arabs have fallen away from Turkish rule 
altogether and have organized the inde- 
pendent Kingdom of Hejaz under the pro- 
tection of the British. 

On the first day of 1917 the Turkish 
Government, with German sanction it may 
be supposed, repudiated all treaties and 
agreements with Christian powers by which 
the Ottoman Empire was subject to the 
supervision of the “concert of Europe.” 
This action places Turkey on an equal dip- 
lomatic footing with other members of the 
society of nations and is probably the only 
gain that the Ottomans can expect from the 
war even in the case of a German triumph. 
If the Entente Allies win the war they are 
pledged to the liberation of the non-Turk- 
ish peoples of the Ottoman Empire, which 
would confine the Turkish dominions to 
Asia Minor and place under some new rule 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia and Turkey in Europe. Fear of 
this possibility has tempted the Turkish 
rulers to countenance horrible massacres of 
Armenians, Syrians, Jews and Greeks. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


December 12, 1916—German Chancellor makes 
peace overture, 

December 18, 1916—Wilson requests statement of 
peace terms from belligerents. 

Jaruary 10, 1917—Entente Allies state peace 
terms in joint reply to President Wilson. 
January 13, 1917—Germans reply to declaration of 
Allies but refuse to state terms. Balfour 
makes separate statement on the Turkish 


question. 

January 22, 1917—Wilson addresses Senate on 
‘‘peace without victory.’’ 

July 19. 1917—Chancellor Michaelis defines German 
position. 

For more than two and a half years the 
warring armies of Europe fought without 
knowing what measure of achievement 
would be considered a “victory” by the 
governments whose interests they served. 
Any number of informal and unofficial 
peace programs were set forth in the pub- 
lic press of England, Germany, France and 
cther countries, but the statesmen who 
alone could speak with authority confined 
themselves to generalities which might 
serve to arouse but never to satisfy specu- 
lation. In December, 1916, the German 
Government offered to discuss peace with 
the Entente Allies, and President Wilson 
suggested to both groups of belligerents that 
the time had come for an interchange of 
views and that if terms of peace were 
formulated the aims of the two hostile 
groups of nations might not be found to 
differ so greatly as had been supposed. The 
Entente Allies refused to entertain the 
German suggestion of a peace conference, 
but they agreed upon a joint reply to 
President Wilson in which they stated the 
objects for which they were continuing the 
war. 

The Allies’ demands comprized the aban- 
donment by the Central Powers of all their 
conquests during the present war with in- 
demnities to the invaded nations; the re- 
storation of “provinces or _ territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies”; “the 
liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Ruman- 
ians, and of Czecho-Slovaks”; “the en- 
franchisement of populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks”; the reunion 
of Poland, and the expulsion of the Otto- 
man Empire from Europe. These terms ap- 
parently still stand as the peace platform 
of the Allied nations and to them must be 
added the surrender of German overseas 
colonies which, altho not mentioned in the 
note, seems to be demanded by public opin- 
ion in Japan, South Africa and Australia. 

On January 22 President Wilson ad- 
drest the American Senate and outlined his 
views of the basis of a just peace. He be- 
lieved that peace should come by common 
consent, not by victory; that the rights 
of nationalities to self-government should 
receive recognition ; that the freedom of the 











A Convenient Simple System 
for Promoting Thrift 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


offer a simple, convenient 
and logical system for the 
promotion of thrift, fully 
matured after five years of 
careful, conservative investiga- 
tion of the small investment 


field. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of 
ownership in Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust Company 
ot New York as Trustee. 


They are absolutely safe. 


Thrift Bonds will be accepted at par in ex- 
change for Bonds of the Liberty Loan, when 
issued, with no charge to holders except trans- 
portation, premium and accrued interest, if any, 
at the date of the exchange. 


Correspondence with Banks, Employers and 
Merchants is especially invited. 


National Thrift Bond 


Corporation 
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Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Private School Service 
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CALIFORNIA 23 Worcester Academy (Boys)..Worcester 

Festie mnt of Religion , . NEW JERSEY 
_ ¥ d 24 The Peddie Institute (Boys), 

COLORADO Hightstown 

Wolcott School (Girls) Denver 5 Blake Tutoring School (Boys).Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
The Ely School for Girls....Greenwich Metropolitan Hospital Training 
Hartford ‘Theological Seminary School for Nurses. .Blackwell’s Island 
(Men and Women) ........Hartford 7 Elmira College 
Saint Margaret’s School (Girls), 28 Hartwick Seminary (Boys and 
Waterbury Girls) 
DELAWARE Skidmore School cet) — 
, %e — aratoga Springs 
The Women’s College of — = — a Tarrytown 
ILLINOIS , Russell Sage College of Practical 
7 ce Arts (Women) T 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten The Oakwood Seminary (Boys and 


Training School Chicago Girl Uni Springs 
8 The University of Chicago (Boys om) a 


and Girls) Chicago NORTH CAROLINA 
Todd Seminary (Boys) Woodstock | 33 De Meritte Military School, 


INDIANA Jackson Springs 


Tudor Hall School for Girls. Indianapolis Glendale Peay 
MAINE The Law Froebhel 


Hebron Academy (Boys and Girls), Training School 


Hebron 
MARYLAND i. PENNSTLVABIA ‘ _ 
Sch for Little Deaf Chil 36 Linden Hall Seminary (Girls)... .Lititz 
2 Home School for Little Deaf Chil- Mercersburg Academy (Boys), 

dren (Boys and Girls)...Kensington Mercersburg 

Briarley Hall Military Academy, Pennsylvania College for Women - 

Poolesville sy ; 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Pittsburgh 
Kiskiminetas Spring School for 
Emerson College of Oratory (Boys B Saltsburg 
and Girls) 
School of Expression (Boys and TENNESSEE = 
Gum) , Boston Martin College (Boys).........Pylaski 
Sea Pines (Girls) 
New Church Theological School VIRGINIA 
(Men) Cambridge Eastern College (Boys and Girls), 
8 The Sargent School for Physical 
Education (Women) Cambridge | 42 Roanoke College (Men) 
Williston Seminary (Boys).Easthampton | 43 Stuart Hall (Girls) 
Dean Academy (Boys and aa: WISCONSIN 
21 Walnut Hill School (Girls)......Natick | 44 Northwestern Military and Naval, 
2 Wheaton College for Women...Norton Academy Lake Geneva 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page, 


Address. 


Post Office 














BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY | WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


A select college preparatory school for boys of character and am- The West's Leading School for Girls 
bition. . Our cadets are /oved as well as taught. Individual 


instruction. Constant supervision. Able, boy-loving faculty. | Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
Catalog and view-book upon request. Address In addition, Denver’s Climate. Address for Information. 


COMMANDANT POOLESVILLE, MD. Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion St., Denver 








Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
r offers a three years course of training. The school 
NURSES’ RESIDENCE is registered by the University of the State of New 
D : York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 




















seas should be guaranteed and every nation 
given free commercial access to the sea, 
and that all nations should unite into a 
league for their common security. These 
suggestions were at the time unfavorabl]; 
received by both sides, altho they have 
found a reflection in the formula of “peace 
without annexation or indemnities” adopte: 
by the Council of Russian Workmen an! 
Soldiers Delegates after the revolution an 
by the Social Democratic Party in Ge 
many. By a coalition with members of th 
Center (Clerical) and the Radical parties 
the Socialists secured from the Reichsta 
a declaration which, in general terms, af 
firmed the idea of an early peace based on 
the map of 1914 and repudiated all sug 
gestions of an economic “war after the 
war.” Because the Reichstag delayed th 
vote on the war credits, the Kaiser was 
forced to remove from office Chancellor vou 
Bethmann-Hollweg, who had held office 
thruout the war. The new Chancellor, 
Georg Michaelis, refused to promise the 
introduction of parliamentary government 
or to make any definite offer of peace. 
THE AMERICAN INTERVENTION 


January 31, 1917—Germany declares new barred 
zone in European waters and inaugurates rutii- 
less submarine campaign. 

February 3, 1917—Ambassador Bernstorff dismissed 
from Washington. 

February 26, 1917—President asks Congress for 
authority to protect merchant ships. 

oe 2 1917. ongress adjourns without taking 
action. 

April 2, 1917—President asks Congress for a 
declaration of war against Germany, 

April 4, 1917—Senate declares war. 

April 6, 1917—House of Representatives declares 


war. 

April 8, 1917—Austria-Hungary breaks off diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 

Apri! 22, 1917—British and French war mission 
arrive in America. 

The German reply to the peace overtures 
of the United States came as a shock to 
the American public, which had believed 
that peace in Europe was near and that in 
any case the danger that the war would 


| spread to this side of the Atlantic was 


safely past. More than once had the Ger- 
man submarine warfare against neutral 
and enemy merchant ships strained diplo- 
matic relations to the breaking point, but 
when, in May, 1916, Germany pledged not 
to sink passenger ships without warning. 
this promise, altho conditioned on the 
eventual modification of the British block- 
ade and violated in certain individual in- 
stances, was relied upon to enable us to 
keep out of the war. The Federal Govern- 
ment was better informed than the nation 
at large and the repeated and zealous ef- 
forts which it made to end the war were 
partly inspired by a_ well-justified belief 
that if the war continued much longer Ger- 
many would renew her submarine cam- 
paign. On the last day of January the Ger- 
man Government announced the establish- 
ment of a barred zone in the North Sea. 
the Mediterranean and the northeastern 
Atlantic thru which no ships whatever 
would be permitted to pass in safety. 
President Wilson at once dismissed the 
German Ambassador and refused to renew 
diplomatic relations with the German Gov- 
ernment. His attempted compromize be- 
tween peace and war, “armed neutrality.” 
was frustrated by the obstinacy of a little 
group of Senators who in the closing hours 
of the session talked to death the bill au- 
thorizing the arming of merchantmen. 
When Germany followed the proclamation 
of ruthless submarine warfare by overt acts 
against American lives and American ships. 
President Wilson requested from the new 
Congress the authority to make war. The 
Senate by a vote of 82 to 6 and the House 
of Representatives by a majority of 
373 to 50 approved the declaration 
of war. The action of the United States 


| was soon followed by Cuba’s declaration of 
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war and by the severance of diplomatic 
relations between Germany and Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Hayti, San Domingo, Panama, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Honduras. All the 
other nations of South and Central Amer- 
ica, in one way or another, showed strong 
sympathy with the American cause and 
only in Mexico was there any possibility 
of action in the interests of Germany. 

The German Government knew, and 
even overestimated, the strength of Mexi- 
can resentment against “the Colossus of 
the North,” as Latin-American writers 
sometimes call the United States, and the 
German Foreign Secretary, Alfred Zimmer- 
mann, counted on the support of Mexico 
in a war with the United States. He of:- 
fered the Mexican Government Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona as the spoils of vic- 
tory and further suggested that Mexico 
detach Japan from the Entente Allies by 
timely mediation. But the note containing 
this suggestion was intercepted and its 
publication had much to do with convert- 
ing the American public to a belief in the 
necessity of war. 

OUR PART IN THE GREAT WAR 


June 5, 1917—Ten million men registered for 
military service, 

June 15, 1917—Liberty loan oversubscribed. 

June 26. 1917—American army contingent reaches 
a French port. 


When the German Government resumed 
its policy of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare it reckoned with the possibility of 
American intervention but did not consider 
that it would seriously diminish the 
chances of victory. Indeed it was freely 
predicted that the United States would be 
more of a help to the Entente Allies as a 
neutral than as a belligerent, because the 
war might be ended before this country 
could raise and equip a large army and in 
the meantime the effort to do so would 
curtail our export of war munitions upon 
which England, France and Italy largely 
relied. This was, perhaps, the most serious 
miscalculation that Germany made during 
the course of the entire war. 

Congress promptly authorized the Gov- 
ernment to borrow $7,000,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the war and to loan a large 
part of this sum to the Entente Allies. The 
first $2,000,000,000 “Liberty Loan” was 
oversubscribed by about fifty per cent with- 
in a few weeks of the opening of subscrip- 
tions. The President appointed Mr. Hoover, 
the man who saved Belgium from starva- 
tion, as food administrator and laid be- 
fore Congress a far-reaching plan of food 
conservation, To frustrate the submarine 
blockade the Administration undertook the 
building of a great merchant fleet of steel 
and wooden ships and placed the work 
under General Goethals, the builder of the 
Panama Canal. A war mission under Mr. 
Root was sent to Russia to reorganize the 
transportation system of that country and 
to assure the people that we would not 
desert the task we had set ourselves until 
it was accomplished. 

Not content with throwing the financial. 
industrial and agricultural resources of the 
nation into the war, the United States be- 
gin, without delay. to create an army for 
European service. The men of the country, 
from twenty-one to thirty years of age in- 
clusive, were enrolled as a body from which 
as many soldiers as were necessary could 
be drafted. While arrangements for the 
draft were being completed, a part of the 
regular army under General Pershing was 
conveyed to France and volunteers were 
enlisted in the regular army and the Na- 
tional Guard to bring these organizations 
uP to full war strength. The National 
Guard was transferred from state to Fed- 


tral control and consolidated with the rest 
of the army. 


from conscription 


a serious fact. 











But your workers are not. 
calling your executives and office people. 


This shortage is a very real thing—it is more, it is 
All right. 
men are not. waiting until the shortage becomes serious. 


They are insuring efficiency in their office. 
are dictating to The Dictaphone. 
experts will tell you how best to apply it—how to insure 
maximum production with a reduced force. 


—— 


———— 


The Dictaphone is safe 


Right now they are 


Hundreds of other business 


They 
The Dictaphone 


Dept. 115 H, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. 
Write for “The Man at the Desk” 
The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and foreign countries 


This > Adbeathionnsal was dictated to The Dictaphone 


Dealers Everywhere. 








Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational, union school of re- 
ligion. Adinits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation -required for regular 
course leading to All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
Seminary students. Term begins August 20, 
1917. Address President C. S. Nash, Berke- 
ley, California. 


BLAKE TUTORING SCHOOL 


Summer School (July to Sept.) 


ned Scheatibe thoroughly and rapidly for College 
and Scientific School. Individual instruction. 

wo years’ work in one. Certificate privilege. 
Large campus near lake. Saddle horse provided 
every boy. Military Drill. Separate building 
and campus for boys under 14. Send for book- 
let. Lakewood, N. J. 
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American School of 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and directions 
for prep: wing each, 10c, or FREE for names of two friends, 
Am. School Home Economics, 529 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTL 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domestic 
Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


E.W.HAMBLYN, Prin. Box 30, Austinburgh, Ohio 
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In your own home during the 
age of Aig Bnd one week you 


SHORTHAND 


Used in Government service, also in Court 
Sueatine Reporting. Adopted by cities for Hizh 
Brings the Schools, Wonderfully easy to Read. 
Speed Speed capacity practically unlimited. 
Po opr ead ore you enroll. Seud 
for it TODA 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, 500 Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La 

















A SCHOLARSHIP 
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1s a in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England for the 
coming year. If DEFINITELY interested 
write immediately for details. 0. A. 7022, 
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Investments 


For Present Funds 






Attractive, well- 
secured investments 
of a wide variety are 
fully described in our 
new booklet. 


They are based upon 
well-established 
properties and indus- 
tries of utmost im- 
portance at the pres- 
ent time. 





Our recommendation 
of them is founded 
upon 52 years’ expe- 













rience in handling 
conservative invest- 






ments. 


Maturities—1 to 25 
years; Denomina- 


tions of $100, $500 
and $1,000. 


Write for Circular 
No. 995 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


FOR RAILROAD STOCKHOLDERS 


ye may prove to be a formid- 
able obstacle to the aims of those 

who sponsor the movement for gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities is 
now taking life in the form of three or- 
ganizations comprizing owners of railroad 
securities. The first organization of this 
type was started a few years ago by Mr. 
John Muir, a New York broker, who sold 
to modest investors millions of dollars of 
stocks in small lots as well as “baby” 
bonds. This was followed by the organiza- 
tion a few months ago of the more formid- 
able “National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities,” by Mr. S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the Continental 
Trust Company, of Baltimore, and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Nathan L. Amster, of Boston,, who 
conducted a fearless and successful fight 
against the interests in control of the Rock 
Island System, appeared in the arena as 
another champion of the rights of security 
holders. 

The work of these various organizations 
should be watched with great interest by 
all students of railroad finance as it may 
mark a new era in corporation finance. For 
many years the banking element in Wall 
Street maintained a silent attitude toward 
all sorts of criticism leveled at them, pre- 
ferring to be mute rather than enter a con- 
troversy which might lower their dignity. 
The mistake they made has been responsi- 
ble for the increased use of the term “Wall 
Street” when there had to be an explana- 
tion for a panic or a depression or other 
crisis. When anything that affected the na- 
tion as a whole could not be blamed on 
anyone else, Wall Street was the dupe. 

The time came, however, when bankers 
were not only willing, but even eager, to 
be interviewed and quoted widely on all 
subjects ranging from thrift to the financ- 
ing of the war and international law. Our 
foremost bankers made it a point to speak 
at important gatherings of business men 
and had their remarks published in pamph- 
let form for gratuitous distribution to 
those who were not able to hear them. 

For years the railroads were willing to 
maintain expensive lobbies in the legisla- 
tures and in Congress which would en- 
deavor to strangle, if possible, any injuri- 
ous legislation before it was reported out 
of committee. They began to find, as time 
went on and as the public began to take 
more interest in national questions, that 
not only was this an expensive means of 
gainin® protection, but that it was not suc- 
cessful against a certain kind of politician 
who went to Congress for the glory there 
was in it and who, having no constructive 
ability, was constrained to adopt socialistic 
ideas in order to get on the front page of 
his home town newspaper once in a while. 
His object was government control. or regu- 
lation, or ownership—if possible—of all 
publie utilities. To some, this meant more 
jobs for constituents, while others were ac- 
tually sincere in their belief that this was 
the only remedy. To all, the cause of their 





attitude was the spirit of the railroads in 


the years toward the public and _ stock- 
holders. 

Well, the corporate interests suddenly 
woke up to the fact that theirs was a los- 
ing game unless played fairly. They real- 
ized that the press had an influence with 
the intelligent American and that this in- 
telligent American was making a good liv- 
ing. owned his home, an automobile and 
a few shares of Pennsylvania, and did not 
want socialism or any other sort of an 
“ism.” They also realized that every man 
with an insurance policy or savings bank 
account had an indirect interest, tho a 
vital one, in the welfare of the railroads. 
So they began to beat the demagog by giv- 
ing him a dose of his own medicine—pub- 
licity. And they have succeeded in gaining 
a great deal of sympathy from the rational 
American. 


HE great extent to which railroad stocks 

are held by private investors is shown by 
a recent statement that there are over 
96.000 stockholders of the Pennsylvania, 
45,000 of whom are women. This is but 
one example, for if we were to count the 
stockholders of such railroads as the New 
York Central. Baltimore & Ohio, Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Illinois Central and such 
corporations as the United States Steel 
Corporation or the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, we would find 
many thousands of stockholders. The fact 
that very many own from one to ten shares 
of such stocks stamps the owners as work- 
ing people who have invested their savings 
—let us hope wisely—in what they consid- 
ered standard securities with a good future. 

The National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities announced that the se- 
curities of railroads are owned as follows: 

1. By individuals outright, numbering 
1,000,000, owning over $10,000,000.000. 

2. By life insurance companies with 46.- 
000,000 of policyholders in force, repre- 
senting a total of $1.550 000.000. 

3. By savings banks with 10,000,000 de- 
positors, representing $847,000,000. 

4. By fire and marine insurance com- 
panies, casualty and surety companies, wit! 
holdings representing a total of $649,000.- 
000. ; 

5. By benevolent associations, colleges, 
schools, charitable institutions, etc.. $350.- 
000.000, ete. 

It is stated that half of our population 
is interested either as direct or indirect 
owners of railroad securities and thus in- 
timately concerned in whatever affects the 
credit or successful operation of the rail- 
roads. These people are entitled to have 
their interests protected even as the nation 
should be vitally interested in the success 
of the railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions. For the prosperity of the nation 
hinges upon the success of its people's busi- 
ness. Corporations are not soulless octopi 
but aggregations of many millions of 


human beings which employ other millions 
of human beings, and all concerned are 
economic factors which could not be dis- 
pensed with. 

We have questions to solve about trans- 
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portation rates and prices of commodities 
which involve a great deal of labor in the 
solving. The question of rates for transpor- 
tation resolves itself into that of how much 
money is a railroad entitled to earn upon its 
capital stock after payment of interest and 
rentals, or how much upon a fair valuation 
if one can be fixed. Without going too much 
into detail, I am quite sure that the reader 
who is a common-sense man or woman will 
realize that in these days when industrial 
corporations are permitted to charge an 
advance of from 25 per cent to 200 per 
cent for their products and earn 100 per 
cent on their stocks, it is not highway rob- 
bery for a railroad to beg to be allowed to 
earn 10 per cent so that it can pay 6 per 
cent dividends and have 4 per cent left 
for betterments and additions to property. 


URING the past four years, one-sixth 

of the total railway mileage in the coun- 
try has been operated by receivers. The 
eause of this condition has been in part poor 
management and unwise financing, but, had 
the Government done its part to encourage 
development along the lines that would en- 
courage capital to finance the railroads, we 
would have had better service and the bad 
condition of railroad finances would not 
have become aggravated. There has been 
a tendency in the last ten years to finance 
permanent improvements to railroads by 
means of bond issues bearing a fixed inter- 
est charge, rather than with stock issues. 
As the improvements were not immediately 
productive, we witnessed in many cases a 
decreasing margin of earnings applicable 
to dividends, with increasing charges for 
interest and rentals. 

It’ must be obvious that if standard rail- 
roads cannot earn a small matter of 10 per 
cent on their stocks, the man who has funds 
to invest will not be attracted by stocks 
paying 6 per cent which barely earn that, 
particularly as the Government’s attitude 
has made it appear likely that the margin 
will decrease rather than increase. We 
have had states enacting full-crew laws, 
we have the Federal Fight-Hour law, in- 
creasing wages, increasing cost of material 
and supplies, and added to all of this the 
attitude on the part of some politicians 
that when railroads pay large dividends 
they are robbing either the shipper or the 
ultimate consumer. Yet, as I have stated, 
the shipper is permitted to earn as much 
as 100 per cent without a murmur from the 
Government. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle shows that while the gross 
earnings of 470 railroads for May, 1917. 
amounted to $353,825.032, an increase of 
$45,692,063 or 14.82 per cent over last 
year, the net showed an increase of only 
$3,524.718 or 3.33 per cent. This may mean 
little to the. uninitiated, but to the statis- 
tician’ the cause of the decrease is either 
increased maintenance charges or increased 
transportation expenses, and in this case 
it was not maintenance. 

To conclude, the railroad stockholder who 
is not willing to stand for his rights. 
whether against the Government or the 
railroads, has no business to be a partner 
in such enterprizes. The man who will own 
stocks and not follow the doings of the 
corporation in which he is a partner must 
blame only himself when a calamity occurs. 
For a corporaticn is composed of many 
small stockholders who could avert a dis- 
aster if action were taken at the right mo- 
ment to prevent the enaction of a piece of 
unjust legislation like the Adamson eight 
hour law. Every railroad stockholder, 
whether he owns one or a thousand shares. 
should take an active part in one of the 
protective organizations which have been 
formed. The secretary of any railroad 
company will furnish details, or they will 
be sent gladly by the writer of this article. 
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Acid Tests of a 
Investments in War 


WE have just published a booklet with the above 
title, which outlines the precautions that should 
be taken toensure safety of invested funds at this time. 

















HIS little brochure, whose value is out of all pro- 

portion to its size, reaffirms those fixed principles 
of conservatism that many are apt to overlook in 
such a period. 
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WE will send this booklet on request to every in- 

vestor who is genuinely interested, together 
with our August Investment List. This list describes 
a diversified variety of sound first mortgage bonds, 
safeguarded underthe Straus Plan, which are desirable 
war-time investments. They net 5'4—6%. Write 
‘today for this literature, and specify 
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under our direct Securities suitable for the 
general agency varied requirements of indi- 
contract. viduals, trustees, savings 


banks and other financial 


Our Policies provide for: institutions, 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, The selection comprises 


municipal and railroad 


DISABILITY BENEFITS, bonds yielding from 
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See the new low rates. 
Send for Circular I-150 
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CHECKING UP MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


O you get the following in- 
formation about each of your 
trucks—and could you get it 
easily if you wanted it at any 
time? ‘ 

Exact time the day’s work started. 

Time consumed in loading. 

Actual running time. 

Actual working mileage. 

Number of stops. 

When stops were made. 

Length of each stop. 

Length of lunch period. 

Average speed of trip. 

Average speed per day. 

Actual speed at any specific time. 

Time consumed by traffic stops. 

Exact time day’s work ended. 

Whether truck was moved during the 
night. 

One glance should convince you that 
this is all highly desirable information 
for the truck-owner. 


THIS RECORDS TIME, DISTANCE, 


SPEED AND §ToPs. 
IT COSTS 365 


It tells you whether or not your truck 
is delivering all the work that is in it. 
It tells you whether or not the truck 
is being intelligently routed. It indi- 
cates whether the garage is too far 
from your place of busines, whether 
it is being used for devious purposes 
by someone else, whether it is a con- 
sistent or irregular performer, and, 
equally important, this information 
gives you an accurate check on the 
movements of all your loaders and 
drivers. 

Business men have often found the 
actual collecting of statistical and 
analytical information, such. as this, 
has been so expensive as almost to 
nullify the benefit derived from it. The 
beauty of the items mentioned above 
lies in ease with which they may be 
gathered. The expense of collecting 
them is negligible. 

Illustrated on this page are devices 
that make the information available. 
They are travel recorders and time 
recorders combined. That is, three of 
them are, the fourth device is a hub 
odometer, or an instrument to record 
distances. 

With the exception of the odometer, 
these devices record graphically on 
paper the exact movements. of the 
truck. Their daily paper sheets are di- 
vided into hours and fractions thereof. 
On one machine both hours and miles 
are marked on the graph. The others 
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are used in connection with the ordi- 
nary speedometer, or, better still, with 
the tamper-proof, indestructible hub 
odometer shown here. 

As an illustration of what these daily 
graphs may prove, let me read from a 
typical specimen before me: 

The truck was moved about from 
7:55 to 8 a. m., after which it was idle 
until 8:30, when it ran for 
twenty minutes with one 
stop, lasting five minutes. 
This brought the time down 
to ten minutes of nine. From 
this time till 10:35 the truck 
was idle. Then it ran for five 
minutes and stopped for an- 
other thirty-five. After this 
it ran for ten minutes, 
stopped for ten, ran for five, 
stopped for ten, ran for fif- 
teen, stopped for fifteen, took two 
more ten minute spurts and lay down 
to rest for fifty minutes. Apparently 
convalescent, the truck ran for five 
minutes. Then it stood still for twenty, 
ran another five and stood still for 
fifteen. Making a heroic effort, the 
driver at this point ran the truck for 
fifteen consecutive minutes. Appar- 
ently the effort proved too much, for 
there ensued an idle period lasting one 
hour and a half. Followed two fifteen 
minute periods of running, separat-d 
by ten idle minutes and again an hour 
of standing still. It was now 6 p. m. 
and the truck was in motion until 7, 
after which it did not move until 9:15 
p. m., when it moved for a quarter of 
an hour and finally called it a day. 

By subtracting the number of min- 
utes the truck was actually running 
from the total time it was in service 
that day, we find that for just ten and 
a half hours the truck was standing 
still. It ran for three hours and five 
minutes out of a total of thirteen hours 
thirty-five minutes. An extremely busy 
and profitable day, I do not think. 

In an ideal world it might be possi- 
ble to do without checks on our work- 
ers. Every man would realize his re- 
sponsibilities to the full. Every truck 
driver, for instance, would cover his 
route in the shortest possible time, al- 
ways stop the engine when it was not 
needed, never take longer than neccs- 
sary for lunch, take periodical care of 
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DIAL OF A $75 TRAVEL AND TIME CHECKER 


HUB ODOMETER—PRICE 
$20, FOR FORDS $15 


the tires, adjust his carbureter for eco- 
nomical running and any number of 
other things. But since ours is not that 
kind of a world, we must check up on 
almost everything and everybody. And 
being forced to do it, we should seek the 
easiest, cheapest and most infallible 
method. 

It would be possible to obtain the in- 
formation supplied by these 
recording devices without 
them. But it would entail a 
system of complicated cards 
and forms plus never-ending 
vigilance to see that they 
were used intelligently, if at 
all. The principle of employ- 
ing machines wherever they 
can be properly substituted 
for human labor applies very 
obviously in this case. With 
the odometer all you have to do is to put 
it on and read it daily. With the other 
instruments all you need do is to see 
that fresh record sheets are inserted 
daily. Their stories are so easily read 
that clerical work in connection with 
them is only necessary at infrequent 
intervals. 

In the space at my disposal all I can 
do is to give you a glimpse of the 
possibilities for time regulation and 


THIS TELLS THE NUMBER AND TIME OF STARTS AND 
STOPS—PRICE $75 


money saving offered by these instru- 
ments. It will pay you to investigate 
them further. 


Some months ago mention was made 
in this department of the feat of a 
motor truck in carrying a bu!ky por- 
tion of telescope to the summit of Mt. 
Wilson. This feat has recently been 
eclipsed by a truck of the same make, 
which on July 1, transported the larg- 
est reflecting mirror in the world up 
the same Mt. Wilson trail. Observa- 
tory officials, according to a report in 
The Commercial Vehicle, have been 
worried for twelve years over the prob- 
lem of getting the mirror to the top 
of the mountain, where it will be used 
in the world’s largest telescope. The 
mirror is practically priceless, since it 
is doubtful whether it could ever be 
duplicated. Every pound of material 
used in constructing the new observa- 
tory on Mt. Wilson has been hauled 
by motor trucks. George D. Jones, 
superintendent of construction, says 
that without trucks it would have 
taken ten years more to complete it. 














